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Axxtovs to present our readers with a biographical account of 





the lady who fills the situation of first singer at Covent-garden 
Theatre, we have exerted all our industry in procuring materials 
from the best sources of ‘information, and can pledge ourselves 
as to the authenticity of the following facts :— 

Miss Hughes is of an ancient Welch family, her father was a 
native of Anglesea, and first cousin to the late Mr. Hughes of 
Kimmel Park, in Denbighshire, whose eldest son, Colonel 
Hughes, the present member for Wallingford, is perhaps the 
richest commoner in England. Her mother is sister to Mr. 
Eamshaw, who received ten thousand pounds from government, 
for his improvements in the mode of ascertaining the Jongitude 
at sea, and aunt to Mr. James Eamshaw, now surveyor-general 
of the customs. Miss Hughes is in her eight and twentieth year, 
was born in London, and is the youngest of eight children, who 
all died in their infancy, excepting Miss — and her sister, 
Mrs. Manners. 


Miss Hughes, at a very early age, was placed, with her sister, at 
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Mrs. Davis's celebrated school, at Salisbury, where she made , 
wonderful proficiency in music, under the tuiiion of Mr. Corfe, 
During the holidays, Mr. Bartleman gave her a few lessons in 
singing and thorough bass, and he always professed to conside 
her his best pupil. While yet a child, she had the misfortune to 
lose the best of fathers, and accompanied her sister, who had 
married Mr. Manners, (since called to the bar) into Wales, wher 
they resided some years, and where all were delighted, not only 
with the charms of Miss Hughes’s singing, but with that highly 
polished education, and those elegant manners, which, as she 
grew into womanhood, rendered her at once an intelligent and 
interesting companion, and a distinguished member of society, 
Every one deeply regretted the loss they sustained, when she re. 
turned to London, to enjoy all the advantages of the most 
refined and fashionable circle of friends. Many attempts were 
made to induce her to exhibit in public those talents which wer 
the delight and admiration of her numerous acquaintance, bui 
she resisted every offer until a few years ago, when, being ofa 
party at Lady Hampden’s, she astonished the company present, b: 
her admirable performances of’ Handel's most difficult songs— 
Lords Darnley, Fortescue, and the late Lord Dartmouth, direc. 
tors of the ‘‘ Ancient Concerts,’ were present, and Mrs. Bil- 
lington having declined singing that season, they requested Lad 
Hampden to persuade Miss Hughes to appear at the concert on the 
following Wednesday; her Ladyship’s persuasions proved successful, 
and thus did Miss Hughes, without any previous preparation appear 
’ for the first time in public. The writer of this article was present 
when she entered an orchestra for the first time—the Hanover 
Square Rooms were crowded, and the favourable report of the 
noble directors had raised expectation to the highest pitch—nevel 
were alarm and trepidation more conspicuous; but, although 
they prevented the full exertion of her powers, every one was de- 
lighted, and it was the general opinion, that a few lessons from 
an Italian master, would (as Mrs. Billington had retired), rendet 
Miss Hughes the first singer in the kingdom—and here it is but 
justice to Mrs. Billington to mention a trait of that liberality of 
feeling and generous encouragement of rising merit, which eve! 
distinguished her as much as her transendent talents, 
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When Mrs. Billington retired from that situation, which no 





one could attempt to fill, while she continued to sing; she wrote 
to Miss Hughes, saying, she wished to see her fill the situation 
she had lately quitted, as she considered her more adequate to it 
than any other singer in this country ; such was Mrs. Billington’s 
opinion of Miss Hughes's talents, five years ago!—but to-return 
to the subject of the ‘* Ancient Concert’—those acquainted with 





the musical world can best imagine the effect produced by the 





elevation of a young lady, entirely unknown to the profession, 
above the heads of those who had been favourites of the public 
ie for many years ; some who have now given up all idea of rivalling 

q her, felt their pride wounded, and were not backward in expressing 
| their feelings ;—Miss Hughes, therefore, in consequence of some 
unpleasant proceedings which were carried on agajnst her, re- 
turned to the noble directors the remuneration offered for her 
services (which they stated to be as much as they had. ever 
given to any one but Mrs. Billington), and declined singing any 

‘ more at the ‘“‘ Ancient Concert,’’—not without feelings of regret, 

; that she had been persuaded to embark in a profession, in which _ 
so much depends upon caprice and intrigue. | , 7 
a She was now advised to take a few lessons from the best Italian 
master she could procure—Siboni, certainly the most scientific 


) 4 singer that ever visited this country, was recommended by Lord 

¢ Hampden and the Chevalier La Cairea—Siboni’s terms were a 
: guinea a lesson, which Miss Hughes, without any hesitation, con- 
3 sented to pay for the advantages of so great a master. Under his 
(i 


tuition she rapidly acquired all the refined graces and science of 
the Italian school, with a brilliancy of execution never exceeded; 
and after only a month’s instruction, she first appeared as an 
Italian singer at La Cairea’s concerts, (better known by the name> 


of March, till the end of June, a considerable sum was due to Sibo- 


Li of Asioli’s) and at Sapio's concerts. We cannotirefrain, here, from 

3. mentioning a circumstance which reflects equal honour on the ! 

u} pupil and the master—Siboni took the utmost pains with Miss { 

I Hughes, and gave up many of his best scholars to devote his time i| 

t to her, and always said that she would be the first singer in Li 

pt England.—When, after having given her lessons from the month i 
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ni, Miss Hughes offered him the amount, but he positively refuseq 
taking any thing, saying, that the honour of having been the master 
of such an accomplished singer, was more than an equivalent for any 
trouble he had taken. So far from being ashamed of acknowledg- 
ing her obligations to Siboni, Miss Hughes takes a particular plea. 
sure in relating this anecdote every where, and which does so much 
honour to that generosity which so particularly characterizes 
Siboni. Miss Hughes now became a universal favourite at the 
Nobility’s Concerts, and was considered the best English singer of 
Italian Musie. | 

Madaine Catalani, with whom Miss Hughes was in the habit of 
particular intimacy and friendship, always said that, with the er- 
ception of Mrs. Billington and Braham, Miss Hughes was the onl; 
English singer who could sing Italian music in the genuine man- 
ner of the Italian school, and with the genuine pronunciation of 
the Italian language. She is a very fine musician, and the manner 
in which she has arranged several pieces in the opera of ‘* Cymon," 
proves that she possesses as much taste as science ; she has, besides, 
a great number of original compositions in her possession, which 
her friends have never yet been able to persuade her to publish, 
but which are striking specimens of the variety and refinement of 
her genius. She is also a poetess, and her compositions in poctty 
frequently accompany her compositions in music. Her intimacy 
with Catalani has been a mutual benefit. It was she who taught 
that extraordinary singer all the popular English airs, and _parti- 
cularly the grand national air of ‘ Rule Britannia,’ which ob- 
tained such universal and deserved applause, and it was Madame 
Catalani (whom she accompanied in a tour to Ireland Jast autumn 
twelvemonth) who persuaded and instructed her ‘‘ to tread the 
stage.” 

Miss Hughes had been in a declining state of health for many 
rnonths, and an attack upon her lungs had threatened consump- 
tion, and obliged her to give up her professional pursuits, when 
thinking herself sufficiently recovered, she undertook to accompany 
Madame Catalani to the music meetings in Ireland, but the exer: 
tion was too much for her, and when at the moment of leaving 
Dublin for the north of lreland, to embark with Madame Catalani 
for Scotland, Mr. Jones, the proprictor of the Dublin theatre, see 
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ing the inability of Miss Hughes to undertake such a journey, with 
all the benevolence and warmth of heart which so peculiarly char- 
acterize him, as well as the nation to which he belongs, insisted 
that she should remain his guest at his villa, till her health was 
sufficiently re-established to enable her to proceed to England, and 
the hospitality, kindness, and attention she experienced from Mr. 
and Mrs Jones and the whole of their family, during the two 
months of ease and quiet which she enjoyed in their house, com- 
pletely re-established her health; and it is with a peculiar gratifi- 
cation, and a feeling of gratitude which does honour to her heart, 
that Miss Hughes seeks every opportunity to express her deep sense 
of obligation to Mr. Jones and his family, and always says she be- 
lieves she owes ber life to him. 

During her stay at Clonliffe, (the villa of Mr. Jones,) Miss 
Hughes resolved to try her talents for the stage, and accepted the 
situation of principal singer at the Dublin theatre, offered her by 
Mr. Jones, for the following winter; and on the 18th of February 
1815, Miss Hughes made her first appearance on any stage, on the 
boards of Crow-street, in the character of the Princess of Navarre, 
in the opera. of ‘‘ John of Paris.” Mandane was the character 
originally selected by. Mr. Jones and herself for her debut, but the 
absence of Mr. T. Cooke, at that time, from the Dublin theatre, - 
obliged her to reserve it for her second part: on his return she 
appeared in Mandane, and more than outran expectation both in. 
her acting and her singing. In the Princess of Navarre Miss 
Hughes made that decided impression, which has strengthened on 
every succeeding night of her appearance; and the applause with 
which she was received, together with the eulogiums bestowed 
on her by the public, and all the papers, established her at once 
as a first-rate singer and a good actress. The opera of ‘‘ John of 
Paris,” though attractive in itself, was rendered infinitely more so 
by the delightfal music introduced by Miss Hughes ; for the open- 
ing song she substituted a grand and brilliant scena of Madame 
Catalanis, with incidental choruses, adapted by herself to the 
words in ‘* John of Paris ;” also a beautiful polacca of Curcio’s, 
adapted in the same manner; and she also introduced Moore's 
fascinating little Spanish song, ‘‘ The Maid of Castile,” which 
rendered the opera so highly attractive, that notwithstanding the 
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impoverished state of Dublin it was plaved upwards of twenty 
nights:—and here, although speaking of the merits of Miss 
Hughes, it is but justice to speak of the merits of others. Pep. 
haps it may be considered a bold assertion here, when we say the 
opera was better performed, throughout, in Dublin than in Lon. 
don. The Pedrigo Potts of Mr. W. Farren was beyond commen. 
dation, and the Chamberlain of Mr. Johnstone, and the Vincent of 
Mr. T. Short, were excellent; the merits of these gentlemen are 
not yet known to a London audience, but they will be ere long, 
After Miss Hughes had appeared in) Mandane, in which she 
stamped herself not only as a great singer but a fine actress, the 
managers both of Drury-lane and Covent-garden proposed to en- 
gage her; but Mr. Harris having made the first application, and 
with his accustomed liberality, she did not enter into any treaty 


with the Drury-lane Committee: After her engagement was set- 


tled with Mr. Harvis, she performed the part of Sylvia iy the re. 
vived opera of «* Cymon,” with entirely new music, writien ex- 
pressly for her by Sir John Stevenson. In performing the part of 
Sylvia she added to her reputation as an actress, and enraptured 
her audience with the exquisite manner in which she sung Sir 
John’s music—it is enough to say, that the beautiful ballad of 
«‘ Qh, adieu,” and the grand bravura, sung by her in Urganda, 
were written for and sung by her in the character of Sylvia. It 
was entirely for Miss Hughes that ‘‘ Cymon”’ was revived at Co- 
vent-Garden theatre, and which has so amply repaid the managers 
for the expense with which they brought it out, by its powerful 
and never-failing attraction. 

On the 26th of September, 1815, Miss Hughes made her first 
appearance before a London audience, at Covent-garden theatre, 
in the character of Mandane, and every unprejudiced person of 
taste must allow, that her performance of that character, in the 
united capacities of a singer and an actress, was never excelled. 
The Soldier tired, which she gave with a spirit, grandeur, and 
brilliancy, so peculiarly her own, has never been surpassed in neat- 
ness and precision of execution, or in forcible effect. Miss Hughes 
has aince played Urganda with equal success, and ‘tis needless here 
to comment upon that, on which all the! world of London has 
bestowed so much commendation. She performed the part of Ur- 
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saul at Bath, on the 16th of March, for the benefit of Miss Nash, 
and such was the expectation raised by her well-earned reputas 
tion, that the house overflowed before the rising of the curtain, 
and Miss Hughes was received with that enthusiastic applause 
which her distinguished talents so eminently entitle her to. 

As an actress, Miss Hughes far excels the generality of vocal 
performers; there isa grace and dignity in her action that fre- 
quently reminds us of her friend Catalani, and a lady-like ease in 
her deportment, which can only be discovered in those, who have 
been accustomed to move in the most polished society. In her 
person Miss Hughes is elegant and commanding, and, though not © 
critically handsome, possesses a countenance and eyes of varied 
and powerful expression. Her voice, in quality, powers and com- 
pass, resembles that of Madame Catalani more than any other 
singer; her science and execution remind us more of Mrs. Bil- 
lington Miss Hughes‘has been proposed to by Madame Catalani 
te support her in the Italian opera at Paris, but her engagements 
at Covent-garden theatre prevent her accepting this offer. We 
wish we could see her at the Italian opera here, as we consider her 
talents peculiarly adapted for the grand serious opera, and her in- 
timate acquaintance with the Italian school peculiarly qualifies 


her for it. A CORRESPONDENT. 








MEMOIR OF MR. C. KEMBLE. 


. (Concluded from p. 88) 

In person, Mr. C. Kemble is remarkably handsome :—we do 
not hazard this opinion upon the. strength of our own judgment 
alone, but the women universally pronounce him to be a charming 
man, and we have heard of various boarding-school misses, who 


® have been grievously smitten with his figure in Romeo or Jaffer, 


With respect to the merits of his acting, the general opinion ap- 
pears to be, that though he has no pretence to rank with perfors 
mers of the first class, yet he indisputably stands at the head of | 
those of the second ; and that, though unequal to the task of 


playing a Hamlet or Macbeth, he excels all competitors as a Faui- 
conbridge or Cassio. 


Mr. C. Kemble was martied on the second of July, 1806, to Miss 
. : 


- 
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Marie Therese Decamp, by whom he has, we believe, seve;y 


is 


ij . a 
children. Of this lady we shall have to speak more at large here. 3 


\ 


have already appeared in our work. 

Besides the ‘* Point of tlonour” beforementioned, Mr, ¢ 
ixemble is the author of the following dramatic works, all «/ 

vhich have been performed :— 

First—** The Wanderer, or the Rights of Hospitality,” an Hi. 
torical drama, in three acts, translated from the ** Eduard jy 
Schottland” of Kotzebue, and produced at Covent-garden Theatr, 
on the tweifth of January 1808S, where it met with some succes, 
In the German piece, Charies Stuart, the Pretender, is the her, 
Lut the Lord Chamberlain refusing to licence the performance i 
an exact translation, Mr. C. Kemble was obliged to transfor 
lim info Sigismund of Sweden.—Printed in octavo, 1808. 

Second—** Plot and Counterplot, or the Portrait of Michal 
Cervantes,” a farce, produced at the Haymarket Theatre, on the 
SOth of June, 1808. This is a very amusing production, and is 
still frequently performed. It is translated from a French pice 


called Le Portrait de Michael Cervantes, written by Mons. Die 
lafoy.—Printed in octavo, 1808. : 


Third—** Kamschatka, or the Slave’s Tribute,”’ a musical di 
iain three acts, translated from the German of Kotzebue, aid 
produced at Covent-garden, on the sixteenth of October, lui. 
This piece lingered through four or five nights, and then quietl 
expired.—Not printed, 

Fourth—*‘ The Child of Chance,” a farce in two acts, 1812:- 
this piece was indifferently received, and only performed thie 
times.—Not printed. 

Fifth—‘‘The Brazen Bust,’’ a melo-drama, translated from tht 
French, and produced at Covent-garden on Saturday, May °, 
1313. This, like the preceding piece, met with a cool reception 
and like that was only performed three times.—Not printed. 

March 15, 1816. PRYNNE. 

*,* During Mr. C. Kemble’s late secession from the Covent: 
garden company, we believe he visited Brussels, and, togethe! 
with his wife, performed various characters at the English thea 
tre, at that place, in the winter of 1814, 


-after, when her portrait shall be added to the list of those whi 9 
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MEMOIR OF MISS O'NEILL. 


(Continued from page 104.) 


Upon Murdoch's attempt to kill Blanche, Fiiz-James heroically 


interposes; it was here that the genius of Miss O'Neill shewed it- 
celf, in the truest touch of nature that ever was depicted ;— 

‘© Thanks, champion, thanks! 

See the grey pennons I prepare, 

To seek my true love through the air.”’ 
Then, from a smile beaming with heavenly gratitude for the pre- 
servation of her life, to a wild stare of horror and alarm, she. 
turns to the wurderous wretch, and, with her figure averted 
from him, and still continuing close to her protector, she exclainis 

*¢ T will not lend that savage groom, 

To break his fall, one downy plume; 


No! deep amidst disjointed stoncs, 
The wolves shall batten on his bones.” 


The audience were struck with electric force by her manner, 
and manifested their delight in the strongest terms. This com- 
mand of countenance is one of Miss O'Neill's most fortunate ca- 
pabilities for her arduous profession. Jt was Garrick’s chief ex- 
cellence, of which the following fact, but little known, isa suffici- 
ent proof, and places in the strongest point of view the professor's 
intimacy with the most secret springs of the human heart, and 
the complete power over the external organs, by which the inter- 
nal passions that agitate the soul are pourtrayed on the counten- 
ance. When the famous picture of the celebrated West,—Tie 
death of General Wolfe,—which was the chief means of elevating 
him to a reputation he had not previously attained, was exhibited 
at the Royal Academy, Garrick went there one morning about 
nine, in order that, uninterupted by the crowds that at fashiona- 
ble hours sauntered about it, he might view the celebrated work, 
Influenced by a similar motive, several others visited the place at 
the same early hour: amongst them was a young lady, whose exter- 
nal fascinations appeared not to be her sole accomplishments. 
The remarks made by her on many of the other pictures in the 
apartmeat displayed a peculiar delicacy of taste, and no trivial 
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great modesty, were politely attended to by her companions; ani = 
Garrick, who was not then recognized by the company, paid sg. © 
veral just compliments to her discernment. The death of Wolje 
drew the strongest eulogiums from all: the young lady was warm 
in her approbation, but seemed to think there was a want of diy 
expression in the General's countenance, which she could not ey. 
actly define, as she thought the predominant expression of th 
face savoured rather too much of languor; this criticism appeared 
unsatisfactory to the assembly Garrick, however, who had pj. 
nutely ruminated upon her reinark, viewed the painting mor : 
closely, and entreated an opportunity of offering an illustration o- | 
the lady's ideas; observing ‘‘ a something is certainly deficient, 7 
and that something I will attempt giving an idea of.” Assisted ly &€ 
two gentlemen, he threw himself into the position Wolfe was in 
when dying, and displayed in his own face the exact countenance 
depicted by West: he then assumed a sudden change of feature; 
at the words—‘‘ They run!”"—‘* Who runs ?”—*‘* The Enemy)" 
—the pale cast of death was for a moment suspended, his ev 
beamed with ineffable animation, rapture occupied every line and 
muscle of his face; and, even in the parting agony of life. “ Love 
of country” was predominant, and the immortal Garrick wa 
crowned with the most decided approbation ; the lady exclaiming 
rapturously, ‘‘ That's it, that's my meaning exactly !” 

Blanche, the unhappy crazed and captive lowland maid, warm! 
the King of Scotland of his danger : 

‘¢ The toils are pitched and the stakes are set, 
Ever sing merrily merrily ; 

The bows they bend aud the knives they whet, 
Hunters live so cheerily.”’ 

Fitzjames, regardless of her hints, or considering them merely 
as the effusions of a troubled brain, in the gentlest accents svoth 
her: : 

“« Hush thee, poor maiden, and be still.” 
Miss O'Neill Jooked wistfully up in his sympathizing countenance, 
and, in the simplest manner, replied : 

** QO! thou look’st kindly, and I will.” 
Then, observing his guide, she burst into her wild notes agail: 
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‘¢ He had an eye, and he could heed,— 
Ever sing warily, warily ; 
He had a foot, and he could speed,— 


ith 


Hunters watch so narrowly.” 
The Clansman, detected, fled : 


‘* But in his race his bow he drew ; 
The shaft just grazed Fitzjames s crest, 
And thrilled in Blanche’s faded breast.” 





Fitzjames, pursuing the wretch, slays him: 


“* Then slowly wended back his way, 

Where the poor maiden bleeding lay.’ 
Supported by him, the shades of death collect around the hapless 
fair one; and, the life-blood streaming from the arrow’s gaping 
wound, with the last gasp she feebly articulates, 

‘¢ They watch for thee by pass and fell; 

Avoid the path—Oh, God !—farewell.” 
The whole abounded with the truest beauties, and more than 
merited the warm tribute of admiration so liberally conferred 
upon the actress’ skill. 

On the second representation of the piece, Mr. Sowerby, late 
of Drury-Lane Theatre, who was the first representative of Ro- 
derick Dhu, treated in a whimsical, yet just manner some marks 
of rude inattention part of the audience were guilty of. This 
gentleman, as remarkable for the excellence of his private cha- 
ie racter, as distinguished by his talents and eccentricity, was the 
s first that dared to address an audience, upon such a subject, as they 

merited. Inthe scene with Fitzjames, (Conway) he is asked— 


“¢ Art thou a friend to Roderick?” 


Here there was considerable disapprobation, and a hearty laugh 
from the Side Boxes ; upon which Sowerby, to the surprise of Mr, 


ei 

: Conway, whose features expressed sensations of dismay at the od- 

S dity of the circumstance, came deliberately forward, stuck his 
spear in the stage, carelessly threw down his shield, hung his cap 

sie on his spear, and, in the most drawling tone imaginable, pro- 


nounced 
‘« Thou dar'st uot call thyself his fue !’’ 


A fresh hiss followed this apparently wilful neglect of duty, when 
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Mr. Sowerby, after much tumult, obtaining attention, in 4 ” 
manner in which much of the gentleman was intermixed with ” 
the eccentric, deliberately spoke as follows ; at 
«© Fadics and Gentlemen,—I beg pardon, I mean Gentlemen, 
for the fair sex would not be concerned in this foul proceeding, — of 
if I appear neglectful of my duty, it is because some of you hay 
failed in yours. I cannot be so dull as not be convinced that N 
those symptoms of rude inattention and even strong disapproha. cl 
tion, were all pointed at me. My merits are but few, my defect, me 
numerous; yet still do I behold audiences, every day, not only en- . 
dure but approve of much worse actors. (Here the noise re-con- * 
menced, and some other words he spoke were lost in the ccvea! . 
uproar; at length he was heard again and proceeded.)—Geat!lemes, 4 
(1 beg the Ladies’ pardons for having inadvertently first addres! : 


them),—[.4 roar of laughter,}—I have never been remiss in v; 
duty since I appeared in this capital, or before you; and I cos 
ceive that to a certain extent alone does the privilege of an aut: 
tor extend. (Hissing J—The same freedom of Jaw that allows you 
to disapprove, where you should, protects me from a wanton 2a: 
tack ; and to those persons I address me who commenced this i 
terruption, when Tsay, upon my honour I most cordially despi 
thein—(dpplause, and cries of Of! Off U—Gentlemen, vou 
cries and scofls I heed not; to the credit of this fine count, 
Jam proud to observe that there are persons in the house who 
merit the name of Gentlemen—(4 terrible uproar)—who will pro- 
tect. me against such—Geese—/(universal laughter)—I once wa 
similarly treated at Manchester by the audience; T resented it as! 
ought—I told them, you have blasted my every hope, marred all 
my efforts to nmprove, and curse you all! If any of these per 
sons who so successfully imitate the 'ong-necked bird, have avy 
privcte piqoe to me, | lodge at Morrion’s Hotel, in Daurot 





Street, where Tam always to be found—but for shame—take 4 
men method of annoying a man in his profession!" The sens: 
ole wart of the audicnce thundered repeated rounds of applause: 
the Geese were at length quieted, and the “ Lady of the Lake’ 
proceeded uninterrupted to the end. 


A very interesting young ladv, named Cramer, supported Ells, 
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with «ood promise of becoming an excellent actress, She shortly 


after was well married, and retired from the Stage. 

This same Gentleman was particularly partial to the character 
of Earl Osmond, in the ** Castle Spectre,” which he plased very 
well. Being oa his journey once from Scotland, he sto; ped, at 
Newcastle for a night. The theatre was then open, and it 
chanced that his favourite character was represented by a gentle- 
man who stammered not a little in his speech, Sowerby bore 
the exhibition for some time with great fortitude; at length, 
when Osmond rushed into the arms of his slaves, to avoid the 
horrors of his own dreams, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Gh, t-t-t-"twas a 
a sivh-ite th-th-th-th-at m-m-m-ight have b-b-b-bleached ju-ju- 
u-joys r-rosy ch- ch- eek for ever, and str-str-strewel the s-s- 
snows of age up-up-on youth’s au-au-burn ringlets,” all patience 
vanished ; Sowerby rushed from the theatre, followed fortunately 
by several gentlemen, from the Boxes, who having observed the 
agitation of his countenance some time, concluded at once that 
he was deranged. 

He ran with speed towards the river, and without a seeond’s he- 
sitation walked up to his neek in it; the strangers also rushed in 
to save him—he very coolly assured them he was as much attached 
tu life as themselves ; ‘* that fellow’s Osmond,” said he, ‘‘ drove me 
mad, I feel somewhat cooler now, and if you please, gentlemen, let's 
have a bottle to warm us.” They proceeded to the tavern, where 
Sowerby was disencumbered of his moist habiliments, and hespi- 
tably entertained his new acquaintance. He has since Jeft the 
etage, and now resides in Paris, upon a respectable private fortune. 

Shakspeare’s fascinating comedy of “‘ Much Ado about Nothing” 
Was now revived, to introduce Miss O'Neill as the lively and ele- 
eant Beatrice, which she repeated very frequently afterwards with 
the greatest success. The tragedy of ‘* Coriolanus "’ was also re- 
vived : Conway personated the noble Warcius; and Volumnia—the 
matronly Yolumnia—from the total absence of any person in the 
company who could at all make a stand in the character, fell inte 
Miss O'Neill's hands, who at ‘hat time was little more than eighteen 
Siting ofage. She dressed for the character, however, and by the 
aid of a little art, transformed herself most happily into the we- 
man of fifty, Not se artificial, as she was compelled from neces- 
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sity to make her appearance, was her acting; it was simple, pa. 7 


thetic and impressive— P 
‘© Nobly disdainful of each slavish art, ‘ 
She nahn her first attack upon the heart ; 
Pleas'd with the summons, it receives her laws, 
And all is silence, sympathy, applause.”’ 
CHURCHILL, 

Miss O'Neill's great success in this character, induced the ma. 
nagers to get up the tragedy of ‘© Macbeth,” one of the sublimes: 
efforts of our immortal bard. The character of the Lady, from 
its unamiable colouring, has given offence to the softer sex, but 
if it be drawn from history, as we have every reason to conjecture, 
although it isa rare instance of female depravity, yet the mos 
experienced with the world will tell you, that even in our refined 
age, instances of ambition almost as glaring are to be found (wer 

_ but the same reward held out). To render even our amusement 
subservient to our instruction, was one of the first objects of play- 
writing ; and this is generally best effected by drawing the varied 
picture of life, not in the glowing colours of possibility, but 
shaded as it sometimes is by the vices of avarice and ambition. The 
subject thus considered, the great draftsman of nature was right 
‘© to hold, as ‘twere, the mirror up to nature, to shew virtue het 
own features, scorn her own image, and the very age and body of 
the time his form and pressure.” The great effect produced by 
Mrs Siddons in this character, intimidated Miss O'Neill from at- 
tempting it; she was prevailed on, however, to undertake it, and 
acquitted herself to the entire satisfaction of the assembly. She 
was particularly impressive in the address to Macbeth: 

<* But screw your courage to the sticking place, 
, And we'll not fail.” 

She has a decided dislike to attempting this character at pr- 
sent, havieg often expressed a resolution not to appear in it, til 
time shall have rendered her appearance more suitable to the age 
and manner peculiarly wanting to the character. 


(To be continued, ) 
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¢ Tl y a encore de quoi glaner.” 


1.—GARRICK. 


This great and illustrious actor, the Roscius of the English, or 
rather of the moderns, for great talents have no country, but be- 
long to all who know how to appreciate them, this David Gar- 
rick has kept his word with us ; he has passed six months with 
us on his way from Italy, and returned to England three months 


ago. He would be ungrateful if he were not sorry tq quit France, 


where he has been so well received; but where he confined him- 
self, from preference, to the society of the philosophers, whose 
regrets he has taken with him, and whose air, manner, and infor 
mation he cherishes in turn. I ask pardon of the English, but I 
have usually observed that they have exaggerated their advan- 
tages, and raised their men of moderate talents to a rank above 
all that is distinguished and illustrious in other nations. This is 
the first time that I have not been deceived by their encomiuims. 
Garrick is, in truth, above all eulogy, and to form any idea of 
him he must be seen. He, who has not seen Garrick, has never 
seen a drama performed. | 

It is easy to disfigure a face; this may be conceived ; but Gar- 
tick neither grimaces nor overcharges his parts ; all the changes 
which affect his features, arise from his internal emotions; he never 
exceeds the truth; and he is possessed of that other inconceivable 
secret of embellishing himself without any further aid than that 
of passion, We have seen him play the dagger-scene in ‘‘Macbeth” 
in a room, dressed in his usual clothes, without the assistance of 
any theatrical illusion ; and in proportion as he followed with his 
eyes the suspended dagger traversing the air; he became so ad- 
mirable that he forced an exclamation of applause from all the 
Company. Who could imagine that the same man, the instant 


afterward, could counterfeit with equal perfection a pastry-cook’s 
Vor. VIII. Za 
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boy, who, in carrying his little p7tés on his head, while he is gap. 
ing in the streets, lets his tray fall into the kennel, and, after 
standing for a minute, astonished at the accident, ends with 
bursting into tears ? 

In the same perfection he plays all those parts, of which the 
models dre to be found in nature: the only characters he cannot 
act, are those fictitious beings who resemble nothing, and have 
no foundation but in the wild and poverty-stricken imagination of 
the poet. He affirms, that, to be a good tragic actor, it is ne. 
cessary to be a good comedian, and I believe him to be in the 
tight. He asserts, that Racine, so beautiful, so enchanting in 
the closet, cannot be adapted to the stage, because he says every 
thing, and leaves nothing to the actor. We have ever been of 
the opinion of Roscius Garrick on this point ; we, who are buta 
little flock of true-believers, who recognize Homer, schylis, 
and Sophocles for the law and the prophets; we who are &- 
lighted with the gifts of genius wherever they may be found, 
without exception of language or of nation :—the English Ros 
cis is of the religion professed by our little flock. 








De Grimm. 


Q.—PEG FRYER, 


Was a favourite actress in the reign of Charles the second, and 
after a long absence returned to the stage, merely by way of a 
visit, in the reign of George the first. Charles Molloy, Es. 
took a farce, called the ‘‘ Half-pay Officer,” from a tragi-comedy 
of Sir William Davenant’s, entitled ‘‘ Love and Honour,” and 
prevailed on Mrs. Fryer to take once more her original character 
of Lady Richlove, which being that of an old woman, suited he 
years. Accordingly she was thus announced in the bills of Lir- 
coln's-inn-fields Theatre :—‘‘ Lady Richlove by the famous Peg 
Fryer, who has not appeared upon the stage these fifty year. 
and who will dance a jig at the end of the farce.” A few te 
membered her, and went to the theatre to see an old favourite: 
but most “went out of curiosity to see Mrs. Fryer, then (1720) 
eighty-five years of age., This extraordinary woman sustained 
her part with great spirit, and was received with the most gt 
tifying applause. But when she was to dance, she came on the 
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stage, apparently quite exhausted by her exertions, and scarcely 
able to support herself, made her obedience to the audience, and 
was about to rétire, when the orchestra struck up the Irish trot, 
and the animated old woman dartced her promised jig with the 
nimbleness and vivacity of five-and-twenty, laughing at the sur- 
prise of the audience, and receiving unbounded applause. Mrs. 
Fryer, after this, kept a tavern and ordinary at Tottenham-court; 
and her house was continually thronged with company, who went 
out of curiosity to converse with this extraordinary old woman. 





8.—EPIGRAMS. 


From “ Two Bookes of Epigrammes and Epitaphs.—Dedicated 
to two top-branches of gentry ;—Sir Charles Shirley, Bart, and 
William Davenport, Esq.—Written by Thomas Barcroft.—Lon- 
don: Printed by J. Okes, for Matthew Walbauche, and are sold 
at his shop in Gray’s-Inn-gate, 1639.” 


On Humane Bodies. 


Our bodies are like shoes which off we cast ; 
Physicke their cobler is, and death the ast. 


The World. 


The world’s a forest (maim’'d with fatal strokes,) 
Where wolves and foxes are wilde yquth’s desires ; 
Where dead men ashes are, the living, oakes, 
And cats and women are but scratching bryars. 


4 Cure for Impatience. 


Who patience wants, a rod to him preferre, 
And let him angler turne, or schoole-master. ° 


To Justice Much-ill. 


You terme yourselfe a pillar of this land, 

As if our realme on rotten propps did stand ; 
But who their ¢enants to the quick will pate, 
Not pillars they, but catterpillars are. 


4,—-CHURCHILL 


Having occasion once to settle with his bookseller, from whom 


he received above sixty pounds, staid so Jate, and got-so com- 
pletely drunk, 


* His custom always in the afternoon,” 
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that he could not be persuaded to take a coach; or suffer any one 


to see him home. In this condition he staggered to Charing. 
cross, where he met with a bona roba of the lowest description, 
and from that moment forgot.every circumstance which occurred | 
till the morning—when he found himself awakened by a strong | 
heat playing upon his face. Not knowing where he was, le | 
stretched out his hand to feel whether any chair was near him: : 
but instead of a chair he grasped a root with some fresh earth | 
loosely attached to it; this alarmed him, and starting up, he 
found i-imself in an asparagus bed at Battersea, with a wretched 
trull fast asleep beside him. 

His first thought was about his money, when he exclaimed to 
her with.an oath, ‘‘ you have picked my pockets, and I suppox 
brought me here to murder me.” The woman awaking denic 
the charge, requesting he would count his money and he woul 
find it all right. Upon examination it proved so ; his companict 
then recounted the adventures of the preceding night, which wee 
as follows :— That after he picked her up at Charing-cross, sé 
knocked at several doors in order to get a bed; but the peopl 
seeing him so drunk, and her so miserable in her appearance, 
refused them admittance. She then, asa last resource, (it beiaz 
a fine harvest-moon,) took him to Battersea fields, where she ha 
often been obliged to make use of the same lodging.” Chureiil 
was so struck with the fidelity and disinterestedness of the wo: 
man’s conduct, that he immediately gave her three guineas, t00i 
down her name, and got her adnzitted into the Magdalen. 


5.——FOOTE. 


An artist named Forfeit, having some job to do for Foote, ail 
keeping it long after the time when he promised to bring it home, 
was making his apology by saying. that he had got into a foolisi 
scrape about the antiquity of family with another artist, who ga 
him such a drubbing as confined him to his bed for a considerable 
time. ‘* Forfeit! Forfeit!’ said Foote, why surely you have the 


best of (ix aigpument; as I can prove your family to be not only 


several thousand years old, but at the same time the most numero 
of any on the face of the globe. «* Aye!” said the man, qui 
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a : scamauaiell with joy; *‘ pray on what authority ?’’—** On the 
‘ing. authority of Shakspeare :— 
tion, <¢ All the souls that are were forfeit once.” 
ured | 
rong O.—MRS, CLIVE. 
‘ " Portia in ‘“* The Merchant of Venice,” was one of Mrs. Clive’s 
him ; favourite characters, though it was far from being one of her best, 
earth and became still worse as she grew old and corpulent. Garrick 
ox saw this, and hinted to her to give it up. ‘* I will,” said she, 
achat «« when you give up Ranger ; for I am sure I amas good a figure 
for Portia as you are for the other.” Seeing this would not do, 
-s Garrick produced an epigram, the concluding verse of which 
sas ran thus :— . | 
wou & 3 <‘ Dear Kate, it is vanity both us bewitches, 
— 4 Since I must the truth on’t reveal ; 
aed 4 For when I mount the ladder, and you wear the breeches, 
We shew what we ought to conceal.” 
cs, le Fs 
ae 3 q but neither of them profited by this remark: Mrs. Clive was the 
rance, Portia, and Garrick the Ranger of Drury-lane, till the period of 
| being their respective retirements. 
he had 
urchill 7 -——-CURIOUS EPITAPHS, 
he wo 
«task On a Baker—By his Wife. 
With balm I have scatter’d the spot where he lies, 
But I hope to the Lord it won’t make his crust rise ; 
Vl flower his grave, but I'll not do as he did, 
For I beg to assure him his dough is not needed, 
te, alld 
home, Disposable Epitaph. 
foolist Te Here lies my dear wife, a sad slattern and shrew ; 
ho gate If I saidI regretted her, I should lie too. 
iderable 
save the Welch Epitaph.* 
not only ‘ This spot is the sweetest I’ve seen in my life, 
umero fe For it raises my flowers and covers my wife. 
n; quite : 


* In Wales it is customary to plant graves with flowers, 
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Another—By a Woman, on her drunken Husband. 


I care not what flowers rise over the elf, 
Provided the drunkard will not rise himself. 


On an Undertaker. 


By Coffin Fits 1 got my bread, 
A Fit of Coughing laid me dead. 


8.—CATO. 


"The summer after “Cato” was first performed, certain comedian 
thought its success would authorise a burlesque, and accordingly 
employed a would-be wit to produce one. This they performed 
in a town near London; Norris was Cuto, and Penkethman Juba, 
A few lines from the opening scene will be a sufficient specimen 
of the whole :— 


“¢ Portius.—It is, indeed, a damn’d dark, cloudy morning ; 
Yon ass’s bray portends approaching rain ; 

The clouds, big-bellied, teem with drizzling show’rs, 

To weep the fate of Rome, our mother-city, 

And Cato’s, too, our old dejected dad."’ 


Notwithstanding its humour, the piece was damned the second 
night, and notice given to the players, that their house should 
be shut up if they attempted a repetition of such buffoonery. 


9.—FAITH. 


Dr. Montague, Chaplain to James IJ. waiting upon him when 
he was walking in St. James's Park, the King told the Doctor 
that he was extremely puzgled how to dispose of the Bishoprick 
of London, because there were so many applicants, and all of 
them backed with strong interest. The Doctor replied, that if 
he had any faith he might easily overcome the difficulty. ‘Do 
you take me for an infidel?" said the King: ‘‘ No, please your 
Majesty,’ returned the Doctor, ‘ but 1 say, if your Majesty had 
faith, you might remove this mountain (placing his hand upon 
his prominent belly) into the See.” The King took the hint. 
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10.—-THE STADTHOLDER, 


During the early part of his residence in England, was one 
night at Drury-lane Theatre with some of the Royal Family. The 
performance had not proceeded far, when he sunk into one of 
his customary slumbers. Upon this, one of the younger Princes, 
(though not quite young enough for such a boyish trick) placing 
himself close behind the Stadtholder’s chair, began snoring in 
the most audible manner; thus procuring to the sleeping poten- 
tate the reputation of making more noise in public, than his Serene 
Highness would have willingly aspired to. 


1].—MONSIEUR  MONTBEILLARD, 


Whose knowledge of the English language was probably not ve- 
ry good, speaking of the natural ill scent of the raven, in conse- 
quence of its feeding on carrion, observes, in a note, that the au- 
thors of the “‘ British Zoology,” alone assert that the raven has an 
agreeable smell, which, he adds, it is difficult to believe of a bird 
that feeds upon carrion. Upon referring, however to the “British 
Zoology,” it will be found that Mr. Pennant merely observes, what 


every one knows to be true, ‘‘ that the scent of the raven is un- 
commonly good.” 


12.—LOVE AND MARRIAGE. 


Tis sweet to have the women court one, 
Of fair, or brown, or large, or small; 

But silly he who weds a short one——- 
Wiser who never weds A-TALL. 


13.—SCRAPERS. 


A celebrated wit being once sadly annoyed by a poor fiddler, 
“straining harsh discord” under his window, sent kim out a. 
shilling, with a request that.he would play em where, c° one sera- 
Per at the door was quite sufficient. 


14.—sIR CHARLIE ZDLuY¥. 


Lord Mulgrave, in his « Essay on Satire,” 1682, represents 
Sir Charles as a voluptuary, but he is acknowledged, both by that 
Writer and other of his contemporaries, to have been extremely 


Witty, and particularly happy in his similes, He condescended, 
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some anecdotes concerning him recorded by Oldys, in his manu. 
script notes on Langbaine. 

Sedley, though inclining to corpulency, was a handsome man. 
and very like Kynaston, the actor, who was so proud of the te. 
semblance, that he got a suit of laced clothes, similar to one that 
Sir Charles had worn, and appeared in it in public. In order to 
punish his vanity, Sedley hired a bravo, who, accosting Kynaston 
in St. James’s Park, in his fine suit, pretended to mistake him for 
the Baronet; and, picking a quarrel, under pretence of having 
received a rude message from him, he caned the actor soundly, 
In vain Kynaston protested he was not the person the bravo took 
him for ; the morc he protested, the more blows the other laid on, 
to punish him for endeavouring to escape chastisement by s0 in. 
pudent a falsehood. When some of the poor actor's friends after. 
wards remonstrated with Sedley on this harsh treatment of an in- 
offensive man, he replied, that their pity was very much misplaced, 
and ought rather to be bestowed on him, since Kynaston could 


not have suffered half so much in his bones, as he (Sedley) had 
suffered in his reputation, all the town believing that it was hi 
who was thus publicly disgraced. 


In those days, when a gentleman drank a lady's health, as a toast 
by way of doing her still more honour, he frequently threw 
some part of his dress into the flames; in which proof of his 
veneration his companions were obliged to follow him, by cor 
suming the same article, whatever it might be. One of Sedlev: 
friends, after dinner at a tavern, perceiving he had a very rich 
lace cravat on, when he named the lady to whom honour was (0 
be done, made a sacrifice of his cravat, and Sir Charles, and the 
rest of the company, were all obliged to follow his examp. 
Sir Charles bore his loss with great composure, observing that i 
was a good joke, but that he would have as good a frolic some 
other time. 

On a subsequent day, the same party being assembled, when 
Sedley had drank a bumper to the health of some beauty of the 
day, he called the waiter, and ordering a tooth-drawer into the 
room, whom he had previously stationed for the purpose, made 
him draw a decayed tooth, which long had plagued him. The 
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rules of good-fellowship clearly required, that every one of the 
company should lose a tooth also ; but they hoped he would not 
be so unmerciful as rigidly to enforce the law. All their remon- 
strances, however, proving vain, each of his companions succes- 
sively, multa gemens, was obliged to put himscif into the hands of 
the operator, and while they were writhing with pain, Sir Charles 
continued exclaiming—‘* Patience, gentlemen, patience! you 
know you promised [ should have my frolic too. 

This anecdote Oldys heard from an old gentleman of the name 
of Partridge, who was Sedley’s contemporary. These adventures 
probably happened when he was extremely young; but, after all 
allowances for the thoughtlessness and gaiety of that period of 
life, they have hardly wit enough in them to compensate fcr the 
ill-nature. 


15.—sHAKSPRARE S CHAIR. 


Mr. Burnet, in his ‘‘ View of the present state of Poland,’ 
p. 257, gives the following account of this interesting relic of our 
bard :— 

«The princess Czartoryska has amassed a considerable collection 
of curiosities, of various descriptions. Amongst these, the reader 
may judge of my pleasing surprise, on discovering in Poland—the 
chair of Shakspeare! It was one day sent for to the Saloon: a 
pretty large chair soon made its appearance, and seemingly consis- 
ted of one entire piece of wood, the back being plain, and some- 
what ornamented at the sides; but what appeared to me the 
strangest circumstance of all was, that the whole was painted or 
stained of a faint or delicate green colour. Being left to wonder 
for awhile at appearances, which I found myself unable to explain, 
from the little knowledge I possessed of the antiquities of the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James, some hand was placed on the back 
of the chair, a great case was uvlifted, and, behold, a little, plain, 
ordinary and whitish wooden chair appeared, such as might haply 
be found in most of our cottages of the present day! This relic 
of our revered bard, the Princess procured some years ago when 
she was in England, and paid for it a very considerable sum; 3 
was told, as much as three hundred pounds!” * 


* It is said the Princess was duped, as others have been, and that this ehai* 
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THEATRICAL PORTRAITS. 
No, XVIII. 
JAMES WALLACK. 


‘The meed of public praise is seldom given to any object until 
accident has stamped its excellence. ‘The common eye passes 
over that which is good, because no previous warning has called 
upon its attention; as the pure ore glistens in the earth unno- 
ticed, until the toil of the miner has dragged it into the light, 
We are not aware of any cause that should lead us to be parti 
in our notice of Mr. Wallack, and yet we know, that to many, 


‘our opinion will appear too favourable : and for no other reason 


than because they have not been in the habit of admiring this 
actor—a reason light enough in itself, and yet too frequently the 
key-stone to general criticism. But, in despight of such reasons, 
and such opinions, we do not scruple to say, that Mr. Wallack is 
a young actor of the very first premise, though we cannot answer 
for the fulfilment of the promise. He is a Spring, green, fresh, 
and full of high expectation; but the Summer that follows may 
be sullen and unproductive ;—may—yet the present gives n0 
sanction to this creeping doubt, the child of envy, and foster-son 
of prejudice and ignorance. We will rather build our hopes of 
what he may be, from what he really is; and, with this for the 
foundation of our building, we may safely rank him far above 
those whom popular favour has for the moment elevated. 

Mr. Wallack has, evidently, strong feelings; but then thos 
feelings are not sufficiently under the controul of judgment. 
Hence he often exaggerates character and passion; his acting is 


in reality had never belonged to Shakspeare. The persons who lived in the 
house in which he was born, finding that all their visitors were extremely de- 
sirous of possessing something which had belonged to the bard, manufactured; 
amongst other things, a number of chairs, which were all of them disposed of, 
one after the other, as the identical chair in which Shakspeare had lee 
accustomed to sit. 

DANGLE, Jcv. 
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without repose, and, consequently, the attention is expended be- 


fore he has accomplished his purpose ; he gives to each passion 
its bold distinctive outlines, but none of its minuter feelings— 
none of its colour and complexion. To illustrate this point, let 
us take one passion—rage, The most obvious characteristics of 
this are, violent muscular action of face and body, such as the 
clenched hand, the up-drawn lip, the impulse of blood to the 
cheeks and forehead, the dilated nostrils, and the hoarse voice. — 





The eye also aids, and assimulates with this general emotion ; its 
covering lids are forcibly retracted, it rolls quickly in its socket, 
and its whiteness is streaked with red, by the rush of blood into 
its vessels. Now, it must be clear, that this state of violence can- 
not last long in nature; to protract it, therefore, is to act in 
direct opposition to nature. The exciting passion, may, indeed, 
continue, because the mind is stronger than the body; but the 
frame being exhausted, will shew that excitement by other effects. 
The pale livid face, the painful smile, the hoarse laugh, the smo- 
thered tone, as effectually indicate the emotions of the mind as the 
extremes of violence. Nor does the variety rest here, though 
to enter into the minute detail of any one feeling would far ex- 
ceed our limits, Writing as much for the actor as the general 
reader, our object was to shew, that any one expression of pas- 
sion, however just in itself, would be most certainly erroneous, 
if protracted but a moment beyond its proper limits, and that 
each individual passion has many characteristics. ; 
Another defect in Mr. Wallack’s acting is, that he conceives 
individual passions rightly, but has not a very correct idea of 
characters in their general cast—a defect great in itself, yet 
easily remedied by a man of feeling and understanding. Still it 
is of so much importance to the actor to correct this error, that 
we cannot dwell upon it too strongly ; it destroys all reality—all 
illusion. Ifthe actor pourtrayed only particular passions, with- 
out any relation to the character which they are supposed to affect, 
the vitality itself of the drama is destroyed; this it is that makes 
the Kemble-school invariably and individually thesame ; Macbeth, 
and Macduff, and Richard, and Shylock, are with them the same 
heings in different dresses. This lesson cannot be too strongly 
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ina 
impressed on the mind of the young actor; it is a brief text, but 
has in it substance enough for hours of reflection. 

Mr. Wallack’s elocution has no very glaring defect in it; byt 
with such a voice, of so much harmony, clearness, and compass, 
he might deserve more than this negative eulogium ; it is, ip 4g 
fact, capable of executing whatsoever he pleases. But as a right 
understanding of what we have already said on the passion will 
Naturally influence his style of speaking, any farther discussion on 
this point would be superfluous. 

After such severe censure, it may be asked why we prize hin 
before Abbot and C. Kemble, and the other actors that rank with 
them in merit. We answer, because they have his defects with 
out half his present excellence—because they have become fixel 
in a bad system, and have passed the period of improvement; ani 
still more, because Mr. Wallack is highly gifted by nature with 
every requisite to form the complete actor—his figure is well pro 
portioned, his veice excellent, his eyes brilliant, his face pecu- 
liarly fleaible and expressive. It is not for us to count upon hv. 
man caprices and human failings, and say. how far he ma 
choose to waste his powers by neglect and dissipation; but the 
oak will still remain the oak, though the axe shall have des 
troyed the splendour of its branches, or decay shall have eaten the 
vigour of its trunk. At all events, he ought to be brought for 
ward ; the stimulus of public favour is the best incitement to e 
ertion And this surely is not asking much; for, when criticism 
has exhausted all its bitterness, he will stand, at least, the third in 
excellence on the boards of Drury-lane Theatre, as far as_ regards 
tragedy ; and in broad comedy he has even higher claims to adni: 
tation—his Face in ‘‘ The Tobacconist” was excellence of th 
highest kind, and ought not to be forgotten. 

If this praise shall appear to any too excessive, let them con: 
pare this actor with Abbot in the same piece, and same character, 
in the ‘‘ Family of Anglade,” or with Mr. C. Kemble in Laertes. 
There seems so little room for doubt—the superiority of Wallack 
is so decisive, that argument would be superfluous. To those 
who think, and justly, that our censure has been bitter, we cal 
only reply by acknowledging the fact ; yet, let it be remembered 
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that we have so acted from a desire to cut down the excrescences 
that choak his merit. As the husbandman prunes the tendrils of 
the vine, that the vigour of the tree may be concentrated in its 


trunk, and shoot forth into a richer harvest. 
G. S. 








THE DICTIONARY OF LOVE. 


WOOER’S VADE MECUM. 


‘¢ Why, the world are all thinking about it, 
And as for myself I can swear, 
if J thought that e’en Heav’n were without it, 


I’d searce feel a wish to go there.”’ 
LITTLE. 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


Sik; 


As many gentlemen have published, in other works, specimens 
of projected new dictionaries of various kinds, such, for instance, 
as those of Mr. Pytches in the Monthly Magazine, &c. may I 
request your indulgence in allowing me to submit to the public, 
through the medium of your Inquisitor, the following samples of 
a ‘* Lover’s Dictionary” which I have long been preparing, and 
of which, previous to committing it finally to the press, I am de- 


sirous of having the opinion of judges more competent than 
myself to decide upon its merits, in order, that I may be spared 
the expense of paper and printing, should it appear totely worth- 
less, and unworthy of publication. 

I cannot, I must confess, pride myself upon the originality of 
my idea, the hint having been taken from an obscure publication 
of the same nature, translated from the French; in which, 
amongst a vast collection of trash, some sensible remarks oceasi- 
onally occur ; these I have not scrupled liberally to transfer to 
my own work, with such alterations and corrections as appeared 
necessary; and having candidly acknowldged this, I trust I shall 
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ee 
not after this be charged with plagiarism by any one who May 


chance to stumble upon the publication | have alluded to, 

The great utility of my dictionary, will, I trust, be made 
clearly apparent by an attentive consideration of the following . 
remarks. All arts are distinguished by their peculiar terms ani 
phrases. Physic and heraldry are scarcely sciences, but in virtue 
of their hard technical nomenclatures. Love, itself, having log 
its primeval unsophisticated nature, and being now reduced into 
a mere art, has, like other arts, adopted a set of words and ex. 
pressions, of which a lover should no more be ignorant, thana 
seaman should be unacquainted with the terms of navigation, 4 
proficiency, however, in these mysteries, is by no means of such 
casy attainment as may be imagined. 

Nature, it will perhaps be said, gives excellent lesssons, which 
are amply sufficient, without the aid of further instruction, since 
_ every one knows ‘* when the blood burns, how prodigal the soul 
lends the tongue vows,” This, however, is reasoning upon ar 
tiquated and obsolete principles, which are as false in love, a 
those of Aristotle are in natural philosophy. Nature, alone, is 
but of very little service in these matters; nay, may even be ex- 
tremely detrimental to those who trust to her guidance in a pas 
sion, of which art has long usurped the government. 

Whatever errors and offences may be committed in love-affairs, 
it will be found, on recurring to the original cause of them, that 
they have arisen from a misrepresentation of some term, which 
has not been reduced to its just acceptation. Then, alas! those 
thus mistaken reproach themselves in the tone of a tragedy queen, 
deserted like poor Dido, who, for want of the experience ofa 
modern widow, took ina literal sense all that AEneas said to 
her. That pious Trojan made no scruple of employing all the 
fine words imaginable, and poor Dido was silly enaugh to take 
them in their literal meaning, making no deduction from theif 
apparent signification. Who does not know how dear her sim 
plicity cost her, and what a hubbub she made when her sanctified 
lover pleaded his mental reservation, with all the casuistry of the 
most consummate methodist; his fine speeches appear to have 
amounted to nothing more than an assurance of his admiration, 
@ declaration which a modern bard has thus neatly versified ;— 
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«‘ Yet I swore not that [ was in love with you, Fanny: 
Oh, no, for I felt it could never be true ; 
I but said, what I’ve sworn very often to many, 
There’s few I would ruther be kissing than you,” 
LITTLE. 
The example, then, of poor Dido may suffice to shew the neces- 
sity of such a vocabulary as the following, to put the rising ge- 
neration on their guard against the artifices of gallantry, which 
scarcely consists of any thing but these quid pro quo’s. It wilk 
serve, in some measure, to prevent such disastrous accidents as 
those of the Carthaginian queen, &c.; and young people, especi- 
ally of the fair sex, whose mistakes are the most dangerous and 
irreparable, will find their account in giving it an attentive peru- 
sal. They may here in safety gather that fruit from the tree of 
knowledge, which is seldom acquired but by the most fatal 
experience. 
What I nowsubmit to the readers of the Theatrical Inquisitor, is 

a mere abstract of the treatise I have written on the subject. 
Should this slight sketch of my plan be approved of, it is my in- 
tention to print the whole work immediately, which will doubt- 
less experience a more extensive circulation than any dictionary, 
encyclopedia, or vocabulary hitherto published, since the subjecé 
is alike interesting to persons of all classes, all dispositions, and 
all ages. 

“© Love rules the camp, the court, the grove, 

And men below, and saints above ; 


For love is heaven, and heaven is love.”’ 


WALTER SeotTr. 


Sincerely hoping that the fruit of my labours may be the pre« 
vention of numberless faux pas, and consequently a reduction in 
the numbers of the fallen angels who frequent our streets, our 


theatres, and even our churches, allow me to subscribe myself, 
Mr. Editor, 


Your humble servant, 
AMBROSE GUNTHIO. 
ABSENCE. 


How dear does your absence cost me! How slow will the hours seem! 
This signifies literally—*« if I were always with you, my collec- 
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tion of fine speeches would speedily be exhausted, and I should 
have nothing new to say to you; but when I see you again I shal] 
have replenished my stock, and you will like me the better.” 

Some rhyming fools doat upon an occasion of complaining, jy 
verse, of the tortures they endure by absence ; this, however, j; 
generally nothing more than an opportunity of shewing their 
aptness at rhyming, at the grievous expense of truth and com. 
mon sense, which they martyrize in the stale, trite hyperbotes of 
hours being months, months years, &c. whilst, all the while, 
they are laughing in their sleeves at the credulity of the women 
in believing what they say. 

Absence has given the death-blow to many love-affairs ; this, 
however, depends entirely upon the strength of the passion; a 
moderate one is cooled by absence, but a violent one is increased; 
as the wind, which blows out the candle, kindles the fire.” 


ABUSE. 

This word is sometimes used with great art and. delicacy; 
as in the following case, for instance. A lady grants a slight 
favour, as a kiss of her hand, her check, or perhaps even 
of her mouth, and the lover, who is never satisfied, presumes 
upon such encouragement to take still greater liberties ; the lady, 
upon this, being, very naturally, somewhat alarmed, begins to 
chide the naughty man.—‘‘ I am too good-natured,” says she ;— 
‘¢ Town,” replies the gallant, ‘ that I abuse your good-nature, 
but with so much love as I have, it is impossible to unite discre- 
tion.” This confession, that he abuses her goodness, carries with 
it such an air of candour, that it is impossible not to forgive him. 


ADDRESS. 


To whom do you think you are addressing yourself ? 


This phrase, severely pronounced, may be employed by a lady 
to disconcert her lover, to inspire him with respect, or to check 
his forwardness. It is as much as to say—*‘ let us see whether 
you are a novice or not? Whether you lave duly taken your de 
grees of assurance, or whether you are only in the horn-book of 
gallantry.” 
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You address yourself to the wrong person, I can assure you. 


This little affectation in a woman, merely means, that she is 
not sorry to have a lover, but that she thinks it necessary to 
assume an air of dignity, to remind him of her value, or, in 
other words, to give the spur, while she reins in the bridle. 

These finesses, however, alarm none but mere milksops and 
fresh-water adventurers on the ocean of gallantry; and that 
terrible expression—to whom do you think you are addressing your- 
self? 18 much oftencr a trap for a compliment, than a mark of 
anger. 

ADORE. 

This is a very common word in the language of love, and its 
use proves two things :— 

First, That the men are perfectly acquainted with the foibles 
of the women, who are apt to think themselves goddesses or 
divine creatures at least. 

Secondly, That the men will spare no expression which they 
think will make the women lose the small share of sense their 
vanity may have left them. 


I love you.u—Love ! did I say 9—I adore you! 


This is a very frequent speech with lovers, the true meaning 
of which is— the secret of pleasing consists in flattering your 
self-love at the expense of your understanding. I am striving 
hard to persuade you, that you have turned my brain; not, 
indeed, that such is the case, but whilst I laugh at you in my 
sleeve, for swallowing such nonsense, it is possible I may gain 
what will enable me to laugh at you in good earnest.” 


[ To be continued. } 





THE ATHENIAN ORACLE. 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
Sir, 


Having lately perused a publication entitled the ‘‘ Athenian 


Oracle,” in four volumes, printed in 1706.—I have made the few 
Vou, VIII. Qc 
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a, - 
following extracts from the same.— Should they be deemed worthy th 
of being admitted into the Inquisitor—I should be happy to j 9 
them in your next number. ar 
Your's,» &c. to 
January 8, 1816. NEP, ” 
1.—It is observed in ‘* Stow’s Chronicle,’”’ that Thursday was a day faty A 
tu Henry the eighth and all his posterity. —He died on a Thursday, the twenty. th 
eighth of January—King Edward on Thursday the sixth of J uly—Queen Mary re 
on Thursday the seventeenth of November—and Queen Elizabeth on Thur. bi 
day the twenty-fourth of March. . 7 
2.—As to the lives of the Patriarchs—Jared lived until nine hundred ay th 
sixty-two years—Methuselah died, aged nine hundred and sixty-nine. Gray. 
ing Adam was created in the fulness of strength, &c. which, at the lowest time, - 
we must place in those ages at sixty, and adding nine hundred and thir of 
years, which he actually lived, we may reckon nine hundred and ninety, sh 
when he died, at which rate he was twenty-one years older than Methuselah. pa 
Vot. I. p.is 
3.— Question. Whither goes the sun, when it doth set at night Dae let 
Since ’tis not seen, ’till the next day’s light ? 7S fo 
Answer. To this hard knot, as ancient sages tell, ie re 
Negatively. We say it goeth—not—into a well. “ 
Positively. Pray, madam, at our answer do not fret, oe or 
When it doth set, ’tis plain—it goes to set. 
Neither negatively Where goes the Actor, say what mortal knows, “ 
or positively. When from the stage behind the scene he goes? < 
Vol. IL. p. 4. ” 
4,—Question. How long hath brimstone been prescribed for the itch? 
Answer. Several hundred years before the conquest. ’ Tis the olde: = to 
receipt in the dispensatory, and is as ancient as Sodom, for the inhi 
bitants of that city were extremely troubled with the itch, and brimstone 
effectually cured them of it ; and a late author, in his vindication of Wales 
m 


says, that no prescription in the world can pretend to the sine diernt, 


but only Brimstone. he 
Fol, IV. p. 34. 





DRAMATIC MISCELLANIES. se 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. to 

Sir, 

My present communication relates to a subject, which, though 
it may appear of small moment te less enthusiastic admirers 0! 
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the great poet of nature than myself, is nevertheless in my mind, 
a very interesting topic. I wish to know whether any, and if 
any, what steps have been taken, or what arrangements forined 
to mark in abecoming manner the approaching twé-hundredth © 
anniversary of that most memorable day, the twenty-third of 
April, 1616, the day on which Shakspeare took his flight from 
this lower world to the regions of immortality. It will be in the 
recollection of the dramatic student, that Shakspeare died on his 
birth-day, and thus the twenty-third of “April has acquired the 
honour of being, not only the day on which his eyes first met 
the light, but also that on which he closed them for ever ; a most 
remarkable and interesting coincidence. I do not presume to 
offer any opinion as to the precise manner in which this day 
should be celebrated, but I do think it should not be suffered to 
pass over, entirely unmarked and unnoticed. 

While I am upon the subject of Shakspeare, I shall eke out my 
letter by noticing an inconsistency, into which he appears to have 
fallen—trifling inded, but nothing is unworthy of remark which 
relates to the works of such a man. In the opening scene of 
“ Hamlet,’ Horatio, describing the Ghost which had just appeared, 
or rather disappeared, says :— 








** So frown’d he once,” &c. 
yet, in a subsequent scene, where he is relating to Hamlet the 
selfsame appearance, the prince demands :— 

‘© What, look’d he frowningly ?”’ 
{o which Horatio replies— 


*¢ A countenance more in sorrow than in anger.”’ 


One word more relative to Shakspeare. His tragedy of “* Ro- 
meo and Juliet” opens with the entrance of two servants of the 
house of Capulet, (Sampson and Gregory.) who, shortly after, 
quarrel with two others, of the house of Montague, (dbraham and 
Balthasar.) While they are at high words together, Gregory, 
seeing Benvolio approaching, exclaims—<‘« here comes one of my 
master's kinsmen,”—yet, Benvolio, on the contrary, is ‘‘ nephew 
to Montague and friend to Romeo.”—Would it not be as well to 
alter a little the present arrangement of this scene, by giving the 
speeches of the servants of Montague, to those of Capulet, and 
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vice versa? It may perhaps, be thought that Gregory alludes ty 
Tybalt, who enters shortly after Benvolio, but as some time 
elapses first, I canot but think, that the slight alteration I haye 
proposed would be for the better. If, on the contrary, the 
emendation I suggest, should be thought impertinent and unne. 
cessary, I shall at least lave the consolation of reflecting that] 
am not singular in my folly, but can adduce, to keep me iy 
countenance, the names of numerous grave and right-reverend 
commentators, who have fallen into similar errors. ; 

AsI have yet a corner of my paper left unoccupicd, I shall make 
no scruple of employing it on another subject relative to the dram, 
rather than put you to the expense of postage for a sccond letter, 
You may well call my present communication an Olla Podridi, 
for ’tis as complete a jumble of subjects as can be found in ay 
of the original contributions, with which Mr. Capel Lofft is in 
the habit of astonishing the readers of the ‘‘ Monthly Magazine;"- 
but to the purpose.—In your last number, a correspondent his 
inserted various queries on dramatic subjects, and, amongst othe 
things, wishes to know the origin of the custom of speakin 
epilogues after plays. IJ offer him the following solution to li 
query, which I stumbled upon, this morning, in Wilkes’s ‘Gen 
ral View of the Stage ;"’ not, indeed, that it appears to me com 
pletely satisfactory, but it is the best I have, and as such, | tnx 
he will not despise it ; the passage I allude to, runs thus :—“fot 
my own part, I chuse to leave the theatre impressed by that gloom 
pleasure which I feel from the sublimity of Shakspeare, ot 
the tenderness of Otway, and not to have it dissipated by fare, 
yet, it is, perhaps, a dissipation necessary in this kingdom, wher 
the temperature of the air inclines to gloom and melancholy; 
a disposition to which we also owe the speaking of comic epilogi' 

after tragedies."—Hoping to see this letter inserted in you 
next Inquisitor, I remain Mr. Editor, 
Your constant reader. 
Saffron Waldon, March 4, 1816, ARTHUR MORE. 
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DRAMATIC TWELFTH-NIGHT CHARACTERS; 
OR, 
«¢ THESPIS” NEWLY APPLIED. 


(Continued from p. 119.) 










‘What the plague!—TZhree Morning Guns !—ay, 
way—give this fellow a good thing, and he never knows when to have 


this is always the 


done with it,”’ CRITIC. 




























To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
Sir, 


I send you the third part of my ‘‘ Twelfth-night Characters,” 
which I had intended should likewise be the last ; but, really, the 
article has so grown, as it were, under my hands, and I have found 
the satire applied by Kelly to the boobies of 1767, so extremely 
applicable -to the boobies of 1816, that I really fear I must tres- 
pass upon your invaluable time, and the pages of your superla- 
tively-excellent and universally-circulated magazine for a month 
or two longer, ere I can bring the matter to aconclusion. In 
the mean time, allow me to subscribe myself 


sg Sead Sa i a a ee nile tae ° ee ts! RENT sho fe Ret PER a 
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Your obsequious correspondent, 
Clement’s Inn, March 6, 1816. DANGLE, Jun. 





MRS, G#¥#V*¥R, 






G--v-r, though now unequal to her prime, 
And withering swiftly on the stalk of time ; 
Yet still retains a magic kind of art, 

To charm the eye, and twist about the heart ; 
But form’d, perhaps, the moment of her birth 
For humour chiefly, gaiety, and mirth, 

Her tragic parts are less replete with life, 
Than Estifania, or the Jealous Wife.* 






* Liston, and several other eminent comedians commenced their careers 
in tragedy ; this appears ridiculous enough, but it is scarcely more so than 
to see Mrs, G--v-r in tragic characters, for which she is totally unqualified ; 
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MR. K*#G#T. 


K--g-t, where a rude simplicity can please, 
With bashful humour, and with aukward ease, 
In the wild sallies of a stripling clown, 
Must ever rise distinguish’d on the town, 
And laugh’s high feast incessantly create, 
While honest Ralph has liberty to prate. 

Mark where O'Keefe successfully has drest 
A Sim all rustic, with a generous breast ; 
Drawn, with a master’s highly-finish’d art, 
A rough coarse mansion round a princely heart ; 
There, quite at ease, unmanacled by fears, 
K--g-t, a true son of comedy appears ; 
Hits off the honest and untutord youth 
With such just force, such energy and truth, 
That all is mirth and plaudit as he plays, 
And laugh still joins in unison with praise.* 


she persists, however, most resolutely, in playing them, and such is the perver. 
sity of poor human-nature, that I dare venture to assert she feels far more gra- 
tified by one round of applause bestowed on her Emilia, or her Queen Anne, 
in which she is entirely without merit, than she does by fifty in approbation 
of her Estifania, oe her Lady Restless, in which she has no superiors. _ It is 
not, however, to be denied that there are critics of such peculiar taste, as to 


allow Mrs. G--v-r to be a performer of considerable ability in tragedy, yet, 
deny her any great share of merit as a comic actress. 


So true is it, that 
** What we oft do best, 

By sick interpreters, and weak ones, is 

Not ours, or not allowed ; what worst, as oft, 

Hitting a grosser quality, is cried up 

For our best act,”’ 


Henry &. Act. 1, Se. 2. 


* K--g-t in rustic characters is equalled only by Emery, but he is merely 
equalled,—never surpassed ;—in pathetic scenes I am doubtful whether Knight 
is not Emery’s superior. His Recitation called ‘* Richard and Betty,” is 
striking proof of his command over the feelings of an audience. To confess 
the truth, | admire K--g-t in scenes where the honest rustic blend pathos and 
Lumour, far more than in characters of mere bustle and knavery, such for 
instance as Jom in “Intrigue,” or Spado. He is here always active ‘tis 
true; indeed, too much so, for his humour chiefly lies in his fingers and 
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MR. YaxaG. 


The greatest charge our petty judges lay, 
When Y---g’s desert they critically weigh, 

Is, that in all the characters he tries, 

His master KEMBLE ever fills his eyes ; , 

That meanly servile in his walk of parts, 

He strives to shine by imitative arts, 

And now, so dull a copyist is grown, 

To want all sense and feeling of his own. 

Yet, sure, if KEMBLE hitherto has ran 

By 1eason’s line, and justly laid his plan 

On that exalted principle of art, 

Which knocks with truth’s bold hand against the heart ; 
If in the various characters he plays 

The genuine form of nature he conveys, 

And hits, in short, upon that happy right, 

Which gives the finest essence of delight ; 

They who affect to turn away the head 

When Y---g may seek his vestiges to tread, 

Must argue less from judgment than from whim, 

SINCE COPYING NATURE IS TO COPY HIM.* 


toes, which are never at rest for a single moment. It reflects, however, no 
-disgrace upon K--g-t that he 1s not equally excellent in every thing—non om- 
nia possumus omnes, and he, who in one line of acting surpasses all his con- 
temporaries, need feel but little chagrin at being himself sometimes surpassed 
in another, Among the numerous claims which the present managers of Dru- 
ry Lane have upon the thanks of the public, not the least is that of having 
brought Knight before them more frequently than was formerly the case. 
During the last season, he was so little seen, that had he been an actor of less 
sterling merit, he woyld have stood a fair chance of being forgotten altogether, 


* In the list of living tragedians, Mr. Y---g may fearlessly claim the second 
place, since he certainly approaches nearer than any other to the excellence 
of that mighty master ‘of his art, KEMBLE—Proximus, nec longo intervallo. 
The senseless ery of his being a mere copy of his great predecessor, has been 
so often repeated, that it is become sickening in the extreme. That he has 
adopted his general style of acting is most certain ; and hi3 having done so is 
a striking proof of sense and. judgment, since there is little probability that any 
material variation from his model would be for the better. Surely, however, 
there never was a lesservile follower of KEMBLE ; he is no slavish copyist, 
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MISS O Nweet. 


She, with such wond'rous requisites to charm, 
Such powers of face, and elegance of form ; 

Such genuine grandeur with such sweetness join‘d, 
So sweet a voice, and accurate a mind, 

In fame’s first seat must certainly be plac’d, 

While Britain boasts of judgment or of taste. 

Say, in what walk of greatness or of grace, 

This matchless woman justly shall we place, 

In which she still possesses not the art 

To melt, to fire, or agonize the heart ? 

If in Monimia to our minds we raise, 

The more than magic softness she displays ; 

Or when the hapless Belvidera’s tale 

Of brutal Renault, turns her husband pale ; 

Does not the force with which she then exclaims, 
Light every eye-ball into instant flames ? 

Rage with a fire too big to be express’d, 

And spread one Etna through the burning breast ?* 


and some of his best characters are those in which the latter never appeared, 
as Cassius, &c. His Hamlet is in many parts equal to KEMBLE’s, and in 
some, if possible, superior; while his Richard III. is decidedly the best upor 
the stage : 
“¢ Our eye hath well examined his parts, 
And finds him perfect Richard.” 
King John, Act 1. sc. 1. 


* The 6th of October, 1814, will long be celebrated in Covent Garden an- 
nals, as being the day which introduced Miss O’N---1 to a London audience— 
a golden day for the Messrs. Harris. It seldom happens that the ‘¢ million” 
form so correct an estimate of a performer’s merits, as has happened in the 
case of Miss O'N---], but the sagest critic need not blush to vociferate her 
praises, as loudly as any ‘‘ groundling’’ of them all ; she is one of the inspired 
and chosen few, who cannot well be eulogised too extravagantly. Her worst 
enemies seem to be—her advisers in the choice of parts ; how often during the 
present season has she been doomed to labour through the declamatory pro- 
ductions of Rowe, or those, still more frigid and unattractive, of Hannah 
More !—This may truly he called ‘* wasting her sweetness on the desert air.” 
Let her not forsake Nature, Shakspeare and Otway ; they first introduced her 
to fame and profit, and will safely bear her through to the end. 
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MR. O*F#R*FY, 





Where the gay Muse in laughter loves to sport, 
And gay Thalia holds her hum’rous court, 
O-----y ’mongst the foremost must be plac’d, 
Who blends such strict propriety with taste ; 
From nature's fount so regularly draws, 

And never seeks to trick us of applause. 

Yet there are times, when, spite of all his care, 

Our taste must bristle, and our sense must stare ; 
When in a novel character he plays, 

A thousand doubts: perplex him, and amaze ; 

ve Fast from himself he tremblingly retires, 

: Nor trusts that worth which all the world admires. * 






* Amongst the most excellent actors the Drury-lane company can boast, 
: rust be named Mr. O-----y ; for certainly few possess greater or more varied 
OM talents. There is a certain class of rustic characters which he sustains with 
© more effect than either Emery or Knight ; thosé in which the predominating 
| feature is not simplicity, but sheer silliness, such as Budlock in the “ Recruiting 
WB Officer,” Frank in the “ Three and the Deuce,” &c.” In the line of parts of 
9% the Slender family, which Liston fills so admirably at the other housé, there 
Day ace many in which he may boldly dispute the palm with that excellent come- 
dian. In burlesque parts he is equally successful ; witness for this his Jerry 
Grout in the ‘* Highgate Tunnel.”” One of the most satisfactory evidences 
which can be adduced, to prove the probability of an actor’s improving greatly, 
is the fact, that he is not so puffed up with the conceit of his merit, as to de- 
spise all criticism and reject all advice ; and such, I have reason to believe, is 
luckily the case with Mr. O-----y. This deference to the opinion of others 
may, however, be carried too far, and instead of being serviceable, prove of real 
detriment to him ; producing the ‘* thousand doubts” mentioned in the text. 
For instance, in the ** New Way to Pay Old Debts,” he performs the part of 
Justice Greedy, and, as it appears to me, in a very chaste and proper manner. 
Some of the newspapers, however, have attacked it severely on several points, 
their chief complaint appearing to be, that it is deficient in richness! Now, 
if Mr. O----- y thinks fit, for the saké of procuring a little temporary ‘ applause, 
to sacrifice his better judgmefit, and play the buffoon in the part as much as is 
done in certain other characters, by certain other actors, he may, with very 
| little trouble, draw down thunders of approbation from above, but in so doing 
he would sacrifice his future fame and reputation, for a little paltry and wortl- 
less applause. The choice is before him. 
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Oh! that the hour, whene’er it is design'’d 
To bless the well-known virtues of the mind, 
On K---y’s breast might charitably shower 
Some distant dawnings of her sister’s power ; 
One casual gleam of Fanny might dispense, 
And wake the beauteous statue into sense, 
That no just censure on our fav'rite’s race 
May brand her name with relative disgrace. * 


MR. K#E. & . 


For four long years in dark oblivion thrown, 

Has R-e remain’d, neglected and unknown, 

Unless when chance, in some capricious start, 

Has kindly blest him with a decent part. + 

Yet was this R-e, at one auspicious hour, 

Allow'd to boast no little share of pow’r ; 

And thought in various characters to please, 

Though far more fam'd for energy than ease. 
Tis true that R-e has fatally imbib’d 

A mode of speech not easily describ’d, 
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* When this young lady was first atinounced, her name alone excited high 
expectations, nor were those expectations much disappointed by her perform 
ance of Juliet. I freely confess that in the balcony scene, and the scene will 
her Nurse, she approached nearer to my idea of a perfect Juliet, than any ott 
I ever saw play the character ; had the remaining scenes been of equal exc! 
lence, she would have left nothing to be wished. She has, however, failed ia 
retaining the lofty station she occupied on her first appearance, and has eve! 
since been gradually sinking, till she is now scarcely ever seen or heatd 0 
Whether she will hereafter regain her former rank in the theatre, I presullt 
not to say.—Dangle sum, non CEdipus.—One great point in her favour i 
that she has an admirable model constantly before her; let her but strive t0 
imitate her sister, and if she ever attains to half her excellence, she may 0% 
sider herself peculiarly fortunate, since, even then, she will surpass by fat the 
greater part of the actresses upon the stage. 


t Such as Ordonio, one of the first performances the stage can boast: 
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Yet still displays an elegance of form, 
A voice and look so capable to warm, 

A stage-struck heat so vehemently strong, 
With such a piercing consciousness of wrong, 
That low soe’er as cavillers may prize, 

I look on R-e with very different eyes, 
And freely rate, however they disdain, 
His claim to merit high in Drury-lane.* 


(To be continued.) 


+* The next part will contain the characters of Elliston, Liston, Murray, 
and Dowton. 


* Mr. R-e certainly has not exactly realized the hopes which his first ap- 
A pearance awakened, but he is nevertheless an actor of great merit, and could 
‘ he contrive to divest himself of a few unpleasing peculiarities, would be still 
. more so In the performance of tragedy he appears too apt to imagine that 
Joudness of voice and Jengthy strides are all in all sufficient, but in this idea 
he is by no means singular. It appears to have been a very generally re- 





ceived opinion, amongst a certain description of actors, from the time of 
e Thespis, down to Mr. Pope of the present day, that 





‘if they make their hero 

Straddle enough, strut, and look big, and gape, 

Their work is goodly.”’ 

Bussy D’Ambois, 1607. Act}. 


Mr. R-e, however, is capable of better things, and should leave such strut- 
ting and bellowing to the stocks and logs of the creation.—In the higher 
walks of comedy, Mr R-e has few superiors, and when he performs the cha- 
racter of a gentleman, may always lay claim to the merit of at least looking 


. the part to perfection. If my encomiums on his acting must be taken cum 
; grano salis, kt me be allowed to bestow on him, as a manager, the unquali- 
. fied praise he deserves. During his short reign he has given universal satis- 
‘ faction to the public, and is, I believe, equally esteemed by his bretheren as 


acting-manager, 
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LE BOUQUET PARISIEN. 


Extract of a Letter from Paris. | * 
# * ¥ * % 


L' Opera Comique, Ru: Feydeau.—‘‘ L’ Habit de Grammont,’ qy; 
** Joconde’.—The dimensions of this popular Theatre are on th; 
best scale, its interior nearly resembling, both in size and deco. 
ration, the Francais, which J] have described in a former letter, 
It boasts of the finest vocal performers, an excellent Orchestra, 
and a plenteous stock of operatical dramas, of various degrees ¢ 
importance, bearing the names of many celebrated writers, ay! 
the most distinguished musical composers in Europe. 

«* L'Habit de Grammont,” is of that class of petit op ‘ra, coy. 
plete in one act, of which we find so many on the French Stage 
The anecdote on which it is founded, is admirablv told in Cour 
Hamilton’s very amusing ‘* Memoirs of Grammont.” a bok 
which, (after reposing for half an age upon the library shelf 
about ten years since suddenly passed through several large edi: 
tions, and acquired the highest popularity. 

The period of the sceng is that of our Charles the Second, ani 
nothing could be more outré than the ludicrous attempts to repr: 
sent the costume of the Londoners of that period, among whow 
the incidents are supposed to pass. The Count de Grammont W%, 
laughably enough, conceived to be perfectly Anglicised by a mo 
dern ‘black coat, buckskins, top-boots, and an opera-hat'- 
The dress of his clever valet, Matta, was sufficiently allicd to tl 
‘non-descript ; the rest of the men appeared in the court-fashion: 
of the present day, and the women in the hoops, curls, lappets 
and gtomachers of fifty years back ; and this, with the true Par: 
pian garnitures of the servants, was no doubt imagined to rendt! 
@ faithful ‘picture of the appearance of our English gentle-folhs: 
century and a half ago ! 

** Juoconde’”—the elegant and graceful ‘‘ Joconde’—rich in 
deserved and unabating celebrity, came before us with a lust 
doubly enhanced by the chaotic dimness of its precursor. The 
pen of Etienne, the best modern dramatist of France, and th 


* Vol. 7, p. 274. 
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lyre of Nicolo, tasteful, sweet, and scientific, secure to the 
scenes of this charming opera an ample portion of future fame, as 
well as a proud pre-eminence in present estimation. The story, 
founded on, perhaps, the grossest of the ‘‘Tales” of La Fontaine, 
js not new tothe stage, but the beautiful garb in which it here 
appears, not only obliterates all recollection of its coarse original, 
but commands for it a distinguished superiority over such 
branches of the same root, as in their day have flourished before 


it. There have been three previous pieces of this title, all drawn 


from the same source. The first, a -omedy in one act, by Fagan, 


was produced at the Francais in 1740—the second, an opera, (in 
three) written by Desfarges, the music by Jadin, at the Théatre 
de Monsieur in 1790. The Third, an opera likewise, in two acts, 
at the Théatre du Palais, in 1793. 


The music of the new ‘* Joconde,’ which appeared in 1814, 


nad added another splendid wreath to the accumulated honours of _ 
Nicolo, and obtained from the first professors and amateurs of 
the art, the most enthusiastic testimonies in its favour.* 


The Characters of ‘*‘ Joconde” are thus appropriated. 
Count Robert....... 


Joconde .... 


M. Gavaudan 


TT — Martin 
Lysandre...... . ... — Rolland 
Le Bailli...... 


M. le Rond... Granger 


BOE ok veces Gonthiér. 


Le Sage 


Mathilde ..... . Paul-Michu 


Bic cnwenns Bonlanger 


Jeannette ..... Gavaudan 


* The following is a list of the Operatical Works of Isouard Nicolo :— 

** Michel Ange—La Statue, ou la Femme Avare—Les Confidences—Le 
Médecin Turc—L’Intrigue aux Fenétres—L'Intrigue au Serrail—Leonce, 
ow le Fils adoptif—La Ruse Inutile—Le Déjeuner des Gargons—Idala, ou la 
Sultane—La Prise de Passaw—Le Francais a Venise—Cendrillon—Les Ren- 
dezvous Bourgeois—Les Créanciers—Cimarosa—Uu Jour a Paris—Jeannot— 
Le Prince de Catane—Les Confidences—Le Billet de Loterie—La Féte de Vil- 
lage—Lully et Quinault.—Joconde.”” He also re-composed the music of the 
Tonnellier of Audinot ; in conjunction with the elder Berton, he produced 
that of Les Victimes des Arts, and with Kreutzer, Flaminius a Corinthe. 
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Gavaudan has long maintained a foremost rank on the stage of 





I Opera-Comique, and enjoys the greatest popularity. He is aboyt 






































to retire from theatrical life, and his benefit on the occasion j, e 
expected to be assisted by the performance of a tragedy in which 
Talma is to appear. 

Martin has been celebrated as a charming singer and an exce¢). 
lent actor, for more than twenty years. His Joconde is warmly 
applauded, and leaves criticism nothing to desire. He bears the 
greatest personal similitude imaginable to our late tragedian 
Holman. There are, I believe, two or three brothers of these 
Martins. who have been long known in Paris by the appellation 
of the nightingales ! 

Le Sage is truly admirable. The weak-headed consequence, 
the unbending carriage, and affected graciousness of the Baill 
could not possibly be more finely rendered. There is an effective 
simplicity about this character, both in its composition and r- 
presentation truly delightful. The turn of this actor for bur- 


t 
BK 


lesque gravity is of the first excellence, and his musical capacity 
is very good. I know not when I have been more gratified than 
with the Bailli of Le Sage. 

Gonthiér’s Lucas was highly pleasing. There was a neatnes 
and easy grace in his delineation of the enamoured rustic, that 
left half the merit of the creation of the character with the 





performer. | 

Madame Paul-Michu, as the Princess, shewed talent, accom 
plishment, and gentility. Madame Boulanger, who played Edite, 
is an exquisite singer, and in person bears a striking resemblance 
to Miss Kelly, but the most attractive actress at this theatre is 
Madame Gavaudan, who appeared in Jeannette. The fascinating 
powers of little Gavaudan are consulted by the best writers and 
composers. In parts that demand archness, spirit, naiveté ot 
finesse, she is charming beyond description. 

The scenes of this piece, which consist but of two throughout the 
three acts, are very handsome. The first, an apartment in the 
palace of Mathilde, was full of ornament and incongruity, the | 
other, a pastoral view, was beautiful in the extreme. | 
Joconde, metamorphosed into a Ballet, was brought out, with 
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iaiaay prilliancy, by Vestris at the Opera-house in London, last 
season, under the title of “ Le Prince Troubadour.” 





I subjoin the Feydeau prices of admision. 





Francs. Sous. d. 
ae 6 H..t.0..8 6 
Boxes, ground-floor ,...... oe ae | es 5 6 
Boxes with lattice ..... sAllged G Bbecccns we 
Es eee © Bhicccoces 5 6 
RE de Rica dikesnnreracinen O° Riiseanes 3 8 
pO re Ow RuGes wat = 
Second Gallery .............. BS  Wavissudes 2 3: 
RE Metcadienaastl @ 4.0.05... 
Paradis (Paradise),...........1 18....,.,.1 44 

Paris, Jan, 12, 1816. * % 








Literary Weview. 


S¢ LEGIMUS ALIQUA NE LEGANTUR.”’ 
St. Augustine. 


A Biographical Dictionary of the Living Authors of Great Britain and 
Ireland ; comprising Literary Memoirs and Anecdotes of their Lives; and 
@ Chronological Register of their publications; with the number of edi- 
tions printed ; including notices of some foreign writers, whose works have 
been occasionally published in Engiand. Illustrated by a variety of com- 


munications from persons of the first eminence in the World of Letters. 
Colburn. 1816. 8vo. 14s. 


If pompous pretensions and confident promises are to be ac- 
cepted as substitutes for real merit and utility, then may this work 
be considered as perfect. For two or three years past we have 
had our expectations excited to the highest pitch by the ad- 
vertisements of its novel and unequalled merits, which Mr. Col- 
burn has been continually putting forth to the world; at length 
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it makes its appearance, and, notwithstanding the triteness of the 
quotation, we are irresistibly led to allude to the old saying,— 
Parturiunt montes, &c. It is true that the Editors have managed 
to collect together a vast number of names of books and authors, 
but we suspect many readers will feel inclined to enquire cui bono: 
The greater part is dedicated to the ‘* trivial fond records” of 
worthless Pamphleteers, and Grub-street libellers, whose names 
and works, but for the officious interference of the authors of 
this publication, in dragging them from their lurking- places into 
light, would have reposed in lasting and merited obscurity. Some, 
indeed, are set down who have long since quitted this wpper world, 
and in many other respects sad blunders are committed as to the 
titles of works, &e. To shew the justice of these observations, it 
will be sufficient to refer to the articles Thomas Davies—Mathury 
—Howgtio Smith—and T. and J. Smith. The “* Anecdotes of Av. 
thors,” of which the title-page speaks, we have searched for in 
vain; in most cases, indeed, no information whatever is afforded 
of the various writers, and often where it is, it is most ludicroush 
brief, as thus—Fellowes, John, a methodist—Felton, William, coach 
maker, &c. Strictures on the merits of the respective authors, the 
editors in general sedulously avoid, and wisely too, we think, if we 
may be allowed to judge of their fitness for the undertaking from 
a single specimen which they have deigned to favour us with, 
Under the article Byron, they repeat the absurd abuse which hai 
so often been heaped upon Lord Elgin, for his conduct in remor- 
ing the monuments, &c. from Athens, and introduce a most de 
lightful specimen of the ‘* puff circumstantial,” with which w 
really must treat our readers, 
*‘ Soon after Lord Byron’s coming of age, he went on his travels, which be 
extended to Greece and the Ionian Islands. At Athens he was an eye-withes 
of the Gothie ravages committed upon the venerable ruins of that scite of classic 
antiquity. These spoliations he deplored and censured in a poem, which, 
though not admitted into the collection of his works, is known to have issued 
from his pen, and a copy of it may be seen in the New Monthly Magazine, v0", 
3. p. 240, in which miscellany also ts an interesting memoir of his Lordship, 


accompanied by a very striking portrait.” p. 419. 


In order to enter into and enjoy the full spirit and meaning of 
this paragraph, it will be necessary to recellect that Mr. Colbur, 
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the publisher of the ‘* Dictionary of Living Authors,” is also pro- 
prietor of the ‘« New Monthly Magazine,’’ and he thus contrives 
to make one publication the means of recommending the other, 
with a dexterity scarcely to be excelled even by the feats of the 
redoubtable Sir Richard Phillips. 

We confess that we expected to derive much amusement and in- 
formation from a perusal of this work, but we have been griev- 
ously disappointed ; it is merely one of the book-making jobs of 
the day, and will answer no one useful purpose, except that of 
putting some money into the pocket of the publisher; for doubt- 
Jess every booby who has blotted a few pages will become a pur- 
chaser, in order that he may enjoy the exquisite gratification of 
beholding his name in print, as one of the ‘ Living Authors of 
Great Britain or Ireland.”’ 


Uy Spouse and I, an Operatical Farce, in Two Acts. By C. Dibdin, jun. Au- 
thor of the Farmer's Wife, &c. &c. First performed at the Theatre-Royal, 
Drury-Lane, on Thursday, Dec. 7, 1815. The Music composed by Mr. 
Whitaker. Whittingham & Arliss, 1815. 8vo. 2s. 


In our remarks upon the performance of this piece at Drury- 
Lane some short time since, we,by no means spoke of it in terms 
of extravagant encomium, but we ave nevertheless half afraid that 
we spoke of it by far too leniently, or, rather, failed to discharge 
our duty by marking it with the censure it deserved. ‘Fhe admi- 
rable manner in which it was performed, in some measure con- 
cealed from our view the utter barrenness of the land, but now 
that we have examined it coolly and dispassionately, uninfluenced 
by the magic of the actor’s art, we miss even the small share of 
merit which we had before imagined it to possess. It is a pitiful 
farrago of canting farmers, stupid sailors, and other senseless char- 
acters, whose want of humour is attempted to be covered by a su- 
perabundance of noise and bustle, unenlivened throughout by the 
slightest symptom of wit or drollery. Farmer Paddock, with his 
everlasting sentiments, is one of the most tiresome personages we 
ever encountered, and could only have been rendered bearable 


on the stage, by the skill of the performer who represented 
Vor. VIII. QE 
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it makes its appearance, and, notwithstanding the triteness of th, 
quotation, we are irresistibly led to allude to the old saying | 
Parturiunt montes, &c. It is true that the Editors have managed |@ 
to collect together a vast number of names of books and author, @ 
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The greater part is dedicated to the ‘* trivial fond records” of 
worthless Pamphleteers, and Grub-street libellers, whose naines 
and works, but for the officious interference of the authors of 
this publication, in dragging them from their lurking- places into 
light, would have reposed in lasting and merited obscurity. Some, 
indeed, are set down who have long since quitted this wpper world, 
and in many other respects sad blunders are committed as to the 
titles of works, &c. To shew the justice of these observations, it 
will be sufficient to refer to the articles Thomas Davies— Mathur 
—Howgtio Smith—and T. and J. Smith. The ‘* Anecdotes of Av- 
thors,” of which the title-page speaks, we have searched for in 
vain; in most cases, indeed, no information whatever is afforded 
of the various writers, and often where it is, it is most Judicroush 
brief, as thus—Fellowes, John, a methodist—Felton, William, coach: 


maker, &c. Strictures on the merits of the respective authors, the 





editors in general sedulously avoid, and wisely too, we think, if we 
may be allowed to judge of their fitness for the undertaking fron 4 
a single specimen which they have deigned to favour us with Te 
Under the article Byron, they repeat the absurd abuse which hai 
so often been heaped upon Lord Elgin, for his conduct in remot 
ing the monuments, &c. from Athens, and introduce a most de 
lightful specimen of the ‘* puff circumstantial,” with which 
really must treat our readers. 

“¢ Soon after Lord Byron’s coming of age, he went on his travels, which he 
extended to Greece and the Ionian Islands. At Athens he was an eye-witnes 
of the Gothie ravages committed upon the venerable ruins of that scite of classic 
antiquity. These spoliations he deplored and censured in a poem, which, 
though not admitted into the collection of his works, is known to have issued 
from his pen, and a copy of it may be seen in the New Monthly Magazine, ™ 
3. p. 240, in which miscellany also is an interesting memoir of his Lordship: 
accompanied by a very striking portrait.” p. 419. 


In order to enter into and enjoy the full spirit and meaning of 
this paragraph, it will be necessary to recollect that Mr. Colburt, 
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the publisher of the ‘* Dictionary of Living Authors,” is also pro- 
prietor of the ‘© New Monthly Magazine,’’ and he thus contrives 


to make one publication the means of recommending the other, 


ith a dexterity scarcely to be excelled even by the feats of the 


Ww 
redoubtable Sir Richard Phillips. 

We confess that we expected to derive much amusement and in- 
formation from a perusal of this work, but we have been griev- 
ously disappointed ; it is merely one of the book-making jobs of 
the day, and will answer no one useful purpose, except that of 
putting some money into the pocket of the publisher; for doubt- 
Jess every booby who has blotted a few pages will become a pur- 
chaser, in order that he may enjoy the exquisite gratification of 
beholding his name in print, as one of the ‘ Living Authors of 
Great Britain or Ireland.” 


Uy Spouse and I, an Operctical Farce, in Two dets. By C. Dibdin, jun. Au- 
thor of the Farmer's Wife, &c. &c. First performed at the Theatre-Royal, 
Drury-Lane, on Thursday, Dec. 7, 1815. The Music composed by Mr. 
Whitaker. Whittingham & Arliss, 1815. 8vo. Qs. 


In our remarks upon the performance of this piece at Drury- 
Lane some short time since, we,by no means spoke of it in terms 
of extravagant encomium, but we ave nevertheless half afraid that 
we spoke of it by far too leniently, or, rather, failed to discharge 
our duty by marking it with the censure it deserved. Fhe admi- 
rable manner in which it was performed, in some measure con- 
cealed from our view the utter barrenness of the land, but now 
that we have examined it coolly and dispassionately, uninfluenced 
by the magic of the actor’s art, we miss even the small share of 
merit which we had before imagined it to possess. It is a pitiful 
farrago of canting farmers, stupid sailors, and other senseless char- 
acters, whose want of humour is attempted to be covered by a su- 

-perabundance of noise and bustle, unenlivened throughout by the 
slightest symptom of wit or drollery. Farmer Paddock, with his 
everlasting sentiments, is one of the most tiresome personages we 
ever encountered, and could only have been rendered bearable 


on the stage, by the skill of the performer who represented 
Vor. VIII. QE 
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him. To give our readers a spice of his quality, we shall extray 4 

a few passages from the commencement of the farce. _ The 
. . 4 a 
Scorem, Are you for a drop of my best home-brewed this morning, mas; . 
Paddock ? g 

Paddock. They who do drink in a morning, neighbour Scorem, do generally 
get the head-ache by noon, and the heart-ache by night; and thev be ty, Zs 4 
troublesome companions. A clear head be the next thing to aclear coy. 9 Dr 
science. wn 
Scorem. (Ironically) And you have both, they say. col 
Paddock. Why as to that, my conscience be like my crop, pretty fairis), rat 
and Though my head be thick, as 1 say to my spouse, There be nothing in tia, * of 

as my spouse dos . 3 
as my spouse do say to I y on 
Scorem. Your spouse is a very sensible woman ; but, by the bye, the whole ie pil 


village is curious to know who that stripling is you have lately hired; who, 
with his pretty looks and smart clothes, has turned the heads of half the gir 
in the place. 


Paddock. Poor lad, he do seem to have known better days ; he came to uy 
child of misfortune, and he be no Christian who do refuse to receive the was 
dering stranger. 


In a similar strain of morality does this enlightened rustic driv 
through two long acts, doubtless much to the edification if not 
to the amusement of his auditors. His sentiments, indeed, ar’ 
truly admirable and worthy of note, but we could have been well 
content had Mr. Dibdin suffered them quietly to repose in the 
pages of the ‘‘ Whole Duty of Man,” and not violently torn them 
from their proper sphere, to retail them in a farce on the boards 
of Drury. Every thing, they say, has its place, and the one bet 
adapted for the exhibition of Mr. Dibdin’s Farce, would have been 
that from whence his prefatory advertisement is dated—Sadle’: 





Wells—his farmers and sailors would there have been highly re se 
lished and vehemently applauded ; but, for even the trifling success oO! 
which it experienced at Drury-Lane, he may rest assured that it 

was entirely indebted to the performers, and the composer ot the F 
music; as a literary production il is poor indeed. 
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The Merchant of Bruges; or Beggar's Bush. With considerable alterations 
and additions. By Douglas Kinnaird, Esq. Now performing, with uni- 
versal applause, at the Theatre-Royal, Drury-Lane. London, Whittingham 
& Arliss, 1215. 8vo. 3s. 


At the commencement of the present theatrical season, when 
Drury opened under the auspices of the new Committee of Ma- 
nagement, the ‘common cry ofcurs *’ was, that the establishment 
could not possibly prosper while directed by men who, from their 
rank and their pursuits in life, must necessarily be quite ignorant 
of every-thing relating to the internal concerns of a theatre, and, 
consequently, as much out of their element as one appointed to 
pilot a ship, who never in his life had been at sea. For our own 
parts, and our readers are aware of it, we took a very different 
view of the matter. Admitting that these gentlemen might not 
be very accurately versed in the management of scenery, or the 
manufacture of dresses and decorations, we still gave them credit 
for something better ; we early and confidently expressed a belief 
that they would work a salutary reform in the state of the stage, 
and in place of following with servile precision the example of 
certain other theatrical potentates,; whose acquaintance with the 
English drama extends no farther than the stock-lists of their 
houses, they would resort to the rich and inexhaustible stores of 
our ancient dramatists, and rescue from oblivion many of those 
exquisite compositions, which yield the palm of excellence to 
those of the bard of Avon alone. That our expectations were not 
over-sanguine or groundless, will plainly be seen by a reference to 
the revivals of the present season. As each of these, however, has 
been, or will be, noticed in the proper place, we shall for the pre- 
sent confine eur remarks to the first in succession, the alteration 
of the ‘* Beygars’ Bush ” by the Hon. Douglas Kinnaird. 

Of all the dramatists of the age of Shakspeare, Beaumont and 
Fletcher are indisputably the most entertaining, and whilst re- 
flecting, that of the numerous plays which they produced, and 
which were once preferred to-those of Shakspeare, searcely six are 
now known, either to the general reader or the frequenter of the 
theatre, even by name, it is difficult to repress a sigh at this proof 
of the instability of fame. Downes, the prompter, in his Hist of 
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the stock-pieces of his time, enumerates but four or five of Shak. 
speare’s, while of those of Beaumont and Fletcher, he names neay}, F 
twenty. Of course we do not mean to infer that this was a desirable 4 
preference, or one which we could wish to see renewed; ye — 
merely mean to express our regret at the unjust neglect with : 


which the works of these admirable dramatists are now treated, 
and our hope that the revival of the ‘‘ Beggars’ Bush” may te 
the forerunner of many others, from the same plenteous stock, 

‘* The Beggars’ Bush,” though not one of the most perfect of 
Fletcher's Dramas, contains scenes of the highest excellence, and 
passages of exquisite beauty. The character of Florez is boldk 
and skilfully delineated, and the scenes amongst the beggars ar, 
perhaps, as amusing as any to be met with in the whole circle 0 
' the,drama. This play, on its first appearance, and, indeed, for; 
long time afterwards, appears to have been extremely populi, 
Downes, informs us, that it was one of the stock-pieces of th 
King’s Company in his time, nor has it ever experienced the com 
plete neglect which has awaited some other of this writer's pn 
ductions. The present is, we think, the fourth of the alteration 
which have occasionally appeared. The first was contained ina 
work called ‘* The Wits! or Sport upon Sport,” a collection 
farces and drolls for fairs, printed by one Kirkman, a great pub- 
lisher of dramatic works, after the Restoration. This, howerer, 
was rather a compression than an alteration. The next was per 
formed in 1707, and published, in quarto, the same year, with this 
title—** The Royal Merchant, or the Beggars’ Bush, a comet, 
by H. N.” (supposed to have been Henry Norris, the comedian) 
After this, no mention of the play appears on dramatic annal 
until the year 1767, when it was brought out, as an opera, a 
Covent-garden, by Mr. Hull, the actor, but met with very little 
success. Of this production, Victor speaks in the following 
manner :—‘‘ It was said in the bills, and title-page of the printed 
copy—founded on Beaumont and Fletcher.—It was founded, indeed, 
as every scene was taken, with some little alteration, from thei! 
‘« Beggars’ Bush,” and occasional songs added. As much merit 
as can be claimed for some very pretty sonnets is due to the av 
thor of them.”’—History of the Theatres. Vol. 8, p. 118. 

We now come to the last of these alterations, the production 
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the Hon. Douglas Kinnaird. Notwithstanding the “« considerable 
alterations and additions,” of which the title-page makes mention, 
we do not find that they are of much greater extent than those ef- 
fected in the last mentioned piece, but the few which have been 
made are executed with judgment and ability. The songs which 
the piece contains are extremely pretty, and the few new passages 
by no means unworthy of the station they hold. The lines added 
at the conclusion of scene 2. Act 1. which unfold to us the true 
character of Wolfort, are, we think, introduced with peculiar pro- 
priety. They contribute much to*a right understanding and en- 
joyment of the piece. The alterations chiefly consist of a transpo- 
sition or compression of a few of the scenes, the omission of a 
portion of the unintelligible slanz, which in the original is uttered 
by the beggars, and a curtailment of some of the scenes in which 
these merry professors appear. This is the plan which we think 
should be adopted in all undertakings of a similar nature—in lieu 
of defacing the venerable building by modern and incongruous 
additions, merely to increase its beauty, by removing or correcting 
whatever it may exhibit that is ungraceful or unseemly. We earn- 
estly hope the present adapter will persevere in the undertaking he 
has so auspiciously commenced, and still farther merit the thanks 
of the town, by restoring to the stage numerous other productions 


we could name, equal or superior in merit to the ‘ Beggars’ 
Bush.” 


Woodland’s Moral Tales ; being the ‘* Histories of Four young Ladies,” — 
Second Edition, 2 Vols.42mo. 


This is a book which merits a place in the library of every 
young family: its didactic merits we esteem little inferior to those 
of some of Miss Edgeworth’s best tales ;—although the style of the 
author (Miss Woodland is most probably an assumed name) is 
not perhaps so very attractive, as that celebrated writer's, yet 
it is plain, easy, unaffected, and well adapted to the purpose of 
the work, which, to use the authors own words, is ‘* intended 
to illustrate che force of education, and the dangers of mistakes in 
the commencement of life ; —to effect this highly important 
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object, we are presented with four tales, each particularly direct. 
ing the attention of the reader to the danger of some prevalent 


fault in youth, or error in their education. The first in the yo. 
lumes ‘“‘ A Tale of Warning, or the Victims of Indolence,” cop. 
veys an impressive lesson to the indolent and slothful; and we ai 
inclined to think many may profit by a serious perusal of it, Th, 
following: is an outline of the story:—<Agatha St. Hubert, the 
heroine of the tale, had been Jeft an orphan in her infancy, anj 
had acquired baneful habits of indolence, which, strengthened bs 


an injudicious and indiscriminate perusal of novels and romance:, 
soon conquered all remains of her natural activity. However, 
while yet at an early age, her extreme personal beauty attracted 
the attention of a gallant Scotch officer, captain Monroe, w 
whom she was married after a very short acquaintance. But 
captain Monroe soon made the ungrateful discovery that, in com 
sequence of her habitual and unconquerable indolence, the edu- 
cation of his wife had been completely neglected, and that though 
she could boast of a lovely person, yet her mind was, as it were, 
in a state of non-existence. 

Neither the repeated reproofs and exhortations of the virtuou 
Monroe and his friends, nor the contempt with which she found 
herself often treated, were able to overcome in Agatha this fatal 
propensity. Monroe, in the course of a year or two after his 
marriage, being ordered to attend his regiment abroad, Agatha 
was unfortunately left without any controul over her conduct. 
Previously to his departure, however, he directed his most earnet 
advice to her, calling on her to exert herself, and watch over het 
own interests and the education of their infant son, till hi 
return, when, he reminded her, he should expect to find him 
continuing of a strong and healthy constitution, and not a pale 
and sickly boy, indicating a treatment unpardonably inattentive 
and careless. For a few months, these parting exhortations bad 
a good effect on Agatha, but they were, from her habitual indo- 
lence and inactivity, soon forgotten, and she gradually began to 
entrust her child so much to the care of her domestics, that at 
length, having sent him with a servant to lodgings at Richmond; 
she seldom even saw him. Meanwhile this infatuated mother 
wrote flattering accounts of his son’s health to Manroe, whe, 
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thus cruelly deceived, cherished many a fond expectation, and 
when he obtained leave of absence, after a meritorious service in 
the West-Indies, in order to give his wife an agreeable surpris 

he did not write to apprise her of his return, but unexpectedly ar- 
vived at his home, where he was doomed to learn dismal tiding- 
of his little family. Agatha, conscience-stricken at his appear- 
ance, could scarcely faulter out a welcome, when in the midst of 


their interview, 2 messenger arrives from Richmond, announcing 


that their son having been left by the servant at an open window, 
had fallen out, and was killed on the spot! The wretched mo- 
ther, swooning at this intelligence, the result of her own neglect, 
js seized with a brain fever, of which she dies, leaving Monroe to 
drag out a melancholy existence, unalleviated by aught of do- 
mestic joy. 

The great fault we have to find with this narrative is, the want 
of parental feeling in Agatha ; it is carried to too great a length, 
and, we trust, few or no such instances are to be met with in 
this country. After this extended account of the first of these 


tales, we can but slightly notice the remaining contents of these 


-useful volumes.—The second is ‘‘ The History of Julia March- 


mont.” It strongly inculcates patience, good temper, and filial 
duty. The third tends to eradicate false pride, (a most prevalent 
disease), by the history of ‘‘ Matilda Mortimer,” a young lady, 
who, after her father’s failure in the commercial world, preferred 
residing with a fashionable friend, to the duty of attending and 
consoling her unfortunate parents. The evils and mortifications 
her pride here subjected her to, are well described; they soon 
opened her eyes to the baseness of her conduct, and she returned 
an humble repentant child, to her virtuous parents. ‘* Rose and 
Agnes” though the last, is by no means the Jeast likely to be use- 
tul of Miss Woodland’s tales. The character of Agnes is a well- 
drawn picture of simple, yet, genuine filial piety and affection. 
This tale, also, forcibly points out the danger of partiality in 
parents. 

We have now, we think, sufficiently directed the attention of 
our readers to this book : not, we repeat, for its elegance of style 
or beauty of narration, to which it can perhaps lay few claims, 
out because we think it eminently calculated to benefit all classes, 


Of readers, particularly the young. J. A. 
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“* Magazines are of great service to those who are learning to write; the 
are fishing-boats, which the Buccanneers of Literature do not condescend . 4 
sink, burn, and destroy. Young poets may safely try their strength in them, Fe 
and that they should try their strength before the public, without danger ¢ 
any shame from failure, is highly desirable.” Sovutney, 


STANZAS. 


O that I could recal some few short years, 
Wasted in idleness, in folly spent ; 

Then would mine eyes not flow with mis'ry’s tears,— 
My heart would scarcely know what mis'ry meant! 


Yet early, ah, how early! pain it knew ; 
Malignant stars presided at my birth ; 
The earliest rays which on my head they threw, 


Ordain'd that I should be no child of mirth. 


No child of mirth was I; yet hours and days 
Roll’d almost imperceptibly away ; 

Till by degrees life's dark and rugged maze 
Was all develop’d—could I then be gay ? 


So reason came with growth; and weal and woe 
Soon made distinct impressions on my mind ; 

With joyous eagerness she bade me know, 
Know—to lament I was not ever blind. 


A parent’s cares, a parent's sorrows rose 
Full on my view, till then nor felt nor seen ; 
I wept o'er griefs I had not power to close, 
Till my own bosom felt a grief as keen. 


Nurs'd by distress, a prey to sick’ning gloom, 
Still no accusing spirit was within ; 

And so far happy was my early doom,— 
And happy only as devoid of sin. 
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If still my soul is calm, and blameless still * 
If it has never felt impure desire, 
Nor ever darkly meditated ill ? 





Ah, no! an inward monitor reveals 

A crowd of guilty thoughts and deeds of wrong, 
And Memory back to scenes of folly steals, — 
—] lov’d them once—of revel and of song. 





The good that Heaven bestow'd I cast away ;. 
The unwelcome portion of my lot remains ; 

And keen regret, remorse, and pale dismay, 

Now add their various but united pains. 


O God! when wilt thou terminate my grief, 
Give balm to suffering, mercy to despair? 
Grant, grant on earth my pilgrimage be brief, 
If every step be mark’d by crime or care. 


Low to the grave I willing would consign 
My weary bones, though yet decay is far ; 
For me Ambition leads not to his shrine, 
Nor tempts to Learning's bow’rs, nor fields of War. 


For all that sweetens life let others toil, 
And gain the charms they seek—alas ! to me 
It matters not on whom the Fates may smile, 
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If I exist to nought but misery. 


November 17th, 1815. ' J. A. We 





| | TO LAURA. 


Initation of the Fifth Ode of Horace, Book I. “ Quis multa gracilis te 


puer in ros ?”’ 


Laura! what youth, with passion warm, 
Now madly gazes on thy form, 


And loads thee with caresses ; 
Von, VIIi. . OF 
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Who now adores those locks of gold, 
And thinks thee not of mortal mould, 


Whilst paying his addresses ? 


Alas! how soon shall he deplore, 
When those fair features smile no more, 
(And jealous cares environ,) 
Thy perfidy which caus’d his fall ; 
For golden locks can sure enthral, 
As well as locks of iron. 


Fond youth! you think her kind and true— 
Alas ! these thoughts will prove to you 
But unsubstantial bubbles ; 
From dimpled cheeks.no smiles I crave, 
For well I know that passion’s wave 
Oft proves a sea of troubles. 


Bath, Dec, 1815. THOMAS, 


BALLAD. 


The heart of lovely Adelaide 
Ne’er felt misfortune’s venomesting ; 
Her thoughts,—like zephyrs,—mildly play’d, 
On Fancy’s light and sportive wing. 
ConTENT,—who sought o’er hill and fell 
For place of rest without avail,— 
Her wand’ rings ceas’d, and lov’d to dwell 
With Adelaide of Avondale. 


But, ah! young Love, Content’s sworn foc, 
With bitter smile the guest survey'd ; 

** Soon shalt thou hence !""—he drew his bow. 
And piere’d the heart of Adelaide. 

Her alter’d mien did soon bespeak 
The urchin might his triumph hail ; 

The roses died upon the cheek 
Of Adelaide of Avondale. 
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The villain who her heart possess’d, 
Her love with treachery repaid ; 
Poison’d for aye her gentle breast, 
And loveliness in ruin laid. 
As bends the lily to the blast, 
That rudely sweeps along the vale, 
So droop’d,—by sorrow overcast,— 


Poor Adelaide of Avondale. 
Dec. 1815. ea 






PROLOGUE 





Intended to have been spoken on a late Performance of “* Henry the Fourth,’’ 
and the ‘* Apprentice,” by some Medical Students, at the Theatre in Cathe= 





rine Street. . : 
While unfledg’d lordlings at the public schools, 
Strive still to shine alone the public’s fools ; 

Act comedies, forsooth! in latin:verse, 

Which scarce e’en one can read, though all rehearse ; 
Shall we, though offspring of the middle sphere, — 
Shall we neglect to seek for plaudits here ? 


Shall we, though doom’d the pestle still to roll, 


Pate ee at ? 
Pr ta ek 70 Sindh hie a aa aca 2 


Let lordlings sneer, ‘‘ poor doctors! they’ve no soul?” 
No! let us show by your applauding voice, 

2 We doctors have great souls, and are your choice, 

Let each, who wont to rend the anguish’d heart, 


a With bitter pangs from blister’s torturing smart, 

: Now harrow up your souls with hollow cries, 

Till each one stares aghast, in ’maz’d surprize ; 

Let each, who wont, lancet well poised in hand, 

To ope life's gory stream at his command, 

Now, with a well-hack’d falchion high uprais’d, 

Let blood in mighty torrents, till amaz’d 

The people cry by alas ‘ poor doctor : sure he’s craz’d.”’ 
Yet here not quite mis-spent our time; we learn, 

And from great Shakspeare’s verse immortal earn, 

That the most ‘* sovereign thing on earthy’ to use” ; 

Is “ parmaceti for an inward bruise.” 
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One thing I'd have you mark ; in anxious mood 
These youthful surgeons when they're letting blood, 
With eager gaze, as though all were at stake, 

Regard the gaping wounds they willing make ; 

And as each views them with desiring eyes 

‘© Would, would to Heaven, these wounds were real” 
he cries, 

‘¢ Then to a long routine would they give rise ; 

Then would a long, long heavy bill be found 

‘Yo pay, to cure, the hand that form'd the wound.” 

E.T. B—TT, 


EPILOGUE. 


Behold me here, ‘scap'd from the ancient rule, 


A spruce physician of the modern school, 

Ready to prove e’en Sydenham a fool. 

No longer, now, physicians pondering stand, 

With gold-tipp’d cane supported in their hand ; 

Make long enquiries, wear a doleful face ;— 

These to a newer, better plan give place. 

We of the modern school few questions ask, 

Give a few hum’s and ha’s ; content to bask 

Within the publie’s favour by the news, 

The well-bred circles most politely use. 

«© Pray, Doctor, what’s the news ?”—‘* Why, mem, this mori 

To Lady Tweedle a fine son was born.” 

<¢ Is’t like my Lord ?””—** Fie, mem! yet I must own 

It has the very eyes of footman John.’— 

The chit-chat, scandal, of the passing day, 

Thus serves to wile a tedious hour away, 

While for our tongues we make our patients pay. 
No longer now secreted from the crowd, 

Fame bears our titles through the world aloud ; 

A happy child of mirth, the bottle’s friend, 

The circle’s joy, the pleasing without end ; 

These names suit well indeed our easy carriage 

Not like our fathers, inade dull fools by marriage. 
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We every jest frequent ; in every fun 
Our learned noses merrily we run ; 
We game, we dance, we drink, we quarrel too, 
In fact, in every thing we or you. 
« Doctor, a word with you.” —‘' Good Dr. Patch ’em 
Make haste, my patients quick Jest death should snatch’ em.’ 
‘© You differ’d from me in that simple case 
Where last we met, call’d stupid to my face; _ 
And I must therefore, sir, request a meeting.” — 
‘* Good doctor, I'}] attend your pleasant greeting ; 
Appoint your time,’ —** To-morrow, shall we say?) — 
«© To-morrow ?—That’s our hospital's board-day,”’— 
« Well, then, on Thursday ?”—** Be it, if you please 
Then we can shoot each other at our ease.” 

Thus runs the world away ! yet doctors too 
Humbly submit their piteous case to you ;, 
Infected with stage-madness, here they beg, 
And bid me make for that my neatest leg, 
That you will kind confirm them with your praise, 
And fix with plaudits on their heads—the bays. 

E.T. B——TT. 








Cheatrical Suquisitton. 


*¢ Plus apud nos vera ratio valeat quam vulgi opinio,” 
CICERO, 


KING’S THEATRE, 

Saturday, February 17th—Was performed the Opera of “ Zaira,” 
in which Madame Vestris appeared. It was with much pleasure 
that we witnessed the efforts of this promising young actress; her 
“xecution on the present occasion was by no means inferior to her 
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representation of Proserpina, and she has repeated the character 


several times with increased approbation. Since our attend 


ance | 
at this Theatre in the earlier part of the season, we have had oc. | 


casion to notice that it has been constantly well filled, and y, 
trust the managers will be amply repaid for their meritorious ¢. | 
- ertions. 
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THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 


Tuesday, February 27.—The “ Recruiting Officer” was thi 
evening revived, chiefly, we suppose, to exhibit Mrs. Mardyn in 
Sulvia. It has been extremely well received; and if a brilliant 
combination of wit, humour, and highly natural and entertaining 
incidents, constitutes any claim to applause, the ‘* Recruiting Of 


ficer"’ richly merits all that has been bestowed upon it. We fel _ 
the greater satisfaction at the reception it has experienced, because 
we feared that in this age of outward morality, the performance 
might have met with some opposition. The revival has in fact 
called forth the indignant tirades of sundry ‘* nice men with nasty 
ideas,” and poor Farquhar has been sadly maltreated on the occa 
sion. A writer in the ‘* British Press *" of the 6th March, gravely 
advises that all his works, together with those of Vanbrugh, Wy 
cherly, and Congreve, should be utterly banished from the stage, 
to make room for those of Inchbald and Holeroft ! Is it possible 
that any man in his sober senses could seriously commit such ab- 
surdities to paper? Verily! his folly must have greatly aboundel. 
But the disease is by no means uncommon; a bastard kind of é- 
licacy, unknown to our less fastidious, but not less manly or vit. 
tuous ancestors, is gone abroad into the world, which teaches ils 
votaries to start at no vice, provided it comes before them inal 
engaging form, and to be for ever discovering grossness and incde- 
cency, where to other eyes it is utterly imperceptible. Puy de 
scribes these gentry most accurately: ‘* Their prudery,” says he, 


“© closely resembles the artificial bashfulness of a tourtezan, whe 
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always increases the blush on her cheek, in an exact proportion 
to the diminution of her modesty.” 

Utterly, however, as we despise this spurious delicacy, we shall 
not run into the other extreme, and assert that the “ Recruiting 
Officer” is the most chaste of all plays, or that it will ever have 
any very remarkably salutary effects, upon the conduct and morals 
of those who see it performed. We are, indeed, clearly of opinion, 
that the influence of the stage, either in viUiating or improving 
the minds of its votaries, has always been greatly overrated; but 
as we intend to take an early opportunity of discussing this sub- 
ject somewhat at large, we shall quit it for the present, merely 
observing, that while we are defending, and others abusing the 
« Recruiting Officer,” hundreds (who, more wisely perhaps, never 
trouble their heads about such matters) will see it, and return to 
their homes, neither better nor worse than when they left them, 
but “* pleased, they know not why, and care not wherefore.” 

The “ Recruiting Officer’ scarcely yields the palm of excellence 
to the ‘“* Beaux Stratagem ’’ of the same author, and, like the rest 
of his plays, is amusing in the highest degree. It may be thought 
little short of dramatic heresy, but we confess, that upon the 
whole we prefer his comedies to those of Congreve. They cannot, 
perhaps, boast so uninterrupted or so brilliant a fund of wit and 
repartee, but they appear to us to contain a greater portion of 
humour, and what is still better, the characters are in general far 
more true to nature. This is, however, an Opinion, the correct- 
ness of which we do not expect will be very implicitly or generally 
acceded to, for we are aware that it is customary to allot the supe- 
riority to Congreve, and custom has far more influence in these 
matters, than people in general are willing to admit. 

The present revival has been brought forward with all the 
strength of the house, and, in almost every character, is admira- 
bly performed. We are inclined to think that Mr. Rae, as Plume, 
has succeeded better than in any comic part he has hitherto un- 
dertaken ; he seems to be rapidly getting the better of that stiff- 
ness of carriage and manner, which has marred most of his former 
attempts in this line of acting, though a little more ease and vi- 


vacity would still be of no disservice to him. 


We: know no one, 
however, 


on the stage who would have performed the character 
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better. CC. Kemble would have slumbered through it, and Elliston 


may well say of himself—non sum qualis eram. It would, hoy. 
ever, have detracted nothing from the satisfaction Mr. Rae's per- 
formance afforded us, had he been a little more perfect jp his 

knowledge of the text; the Prompter was in continual requisition 

Munden and Knight, as Pearmain and Appletree, were decided) 

the chief embellishments of the piece. If it be possible to arrire 

at complete perfection in the art of acting, then may Munden ang 

Knight, in these two characters, be considered as having attained 

to that enviable distinction. It is impossible to conceive any 

thing more highly finished, more irresistibly amusing, and at th 

same time more completely natural, than the scenes between they 

two rustics and Sergeant Kite. Their enlistment is the very 

plus ultra of comicality and excellence. Oxberry’s Bullock wa 

likewise a most amusing performance; we perfectly coincide with 

the opinion of our friend Dangle, jun., expressed in a former page 

of the present Number, as to the preat ability of this performer iz 

characters of the rustic and Slender cast. Mr. Harley was th 

Captain Brazen. This gentleman gains rapidly upon the favour 

of the town, and he deserves to do so. ‘The English bear them. 
selves towards their actors precisely as they do towards their 
friends; they seldom profess any very marked attachment to them 
upon a slight acquaintance, but when once a friendship is formed, 
it is not easily or capriciously withdrawn. A few more perform 
ances like his Marplot and his Brazen, will completely establish 
Mr. Harley in the public favour. That amusing rogue Kite, fell 
to the lot of Johnstone, and the part,lost none of its humour by 
the addition of the brogue. On the performance of the remaining 
male characters, Worthy and Balance, played by Barnard and 
Powell, we are not aware that any remark is necessary. 

Mrs. Mardyn was the Sylvia of the evening, and as far as per 
sonal beauty is concerned, she was all that the heart could wish 
or the mind conceive; but her performance of the character ha 
added little to her former reputation. As long as she retained het 
petticoats she was pleasing enough, but in breeches she looked 
and acted as badly as can well te imagined. She was, howevel, 
admirably kept in countenance by Mrs. Orger’s Melinda. Mis 


Kelly played Rose, and, as she does every thing else, with exquisite 
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propriety. Her introduction of Last May a braw wooer, was very 


happy. We would recommend those who wish to form a just idea 
of this lady's cleverness, to view her performance in the scene, 
where Rose enters after her interview with Plume; though ’tis 
only by having first perused the play, that the praise which is here 
due to her can be properly estimated, or the extent of the author's 
obligations to the creative powers of the performer duly appreci- 
ated. Upon the whole, the play was most admirably performed, 
and assuredly no one who possesses the smallest relish for wit, hu- 
mour, and exquisite acting, will fail to witness a representation, 
which combines all these attributes in a most rare and remarkable 
degree. 

Thursday, February 29.—A farce, from the pen of Mr. T. Dib- 
din, was produced this evening, called ‘* What Next?” one-of the 
most amusing pieces it has for a long time been our chance to 
witness. From the commencement to the conclusion, a continued 
roar of laughter is kept up, by the drollery of the characters and 
the whimsicality of the incidents; the business of the piece never 
flags, and those who hold that merriment is the chief end of life, 
are under infinite obligations to Mr. Dibdin for the opportunity 
he has afforded them, of indulging their mirthful propensity to the 
utmost. 











The hint of the plot, we are told, is taken from a French piece, 
but it betrays no marks of its foreign original. The whole of the 
characters are well supported, particularly those of Dowton, Ox- 
berry and Knight. We heartily thank Mr. Dibdin for the amuse- 
ment his farce has afforded us, and congratulate him on its suc- 
cess; it has been played uninterruptedly every evening since its 
production. 

Friday, March 1.—The Oratorios, under the direction of Sir G, 
Smart, commenced at this house on the present evening. It -being 


q found impracticable to attract a sufficient audience to each theatre 





_ When both were opened at the same time, they are this year only 


opened on alternate nights. Sir-George Smart has collected a 
most excellent set of performers, of whom the following are the 
principal :—Mrs. Salmon, Mrs. Dickons, Miss Goodall, Miss Bur- 
rell, Messrs. Braham; Bellamy, Wulfingh, Leonard, Pyne, and 


Master Barnet. Miss Goodall and Mr. Wulfingh are strangers to 
Vor. VIII. 26 
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the town, this being, we believe, their first appearance-in public, 








and though not possessed of any very extraordinary powers, ar 
both pleasing singers. Much judgment has been shewn in the 
selection of the pieces brought forward ; Handel's fine Oratorio 
called “ Israel in Egypt,” and the ‘‘ Liberation of Germany,” }, 
Winter, have been most admirably performed, and the crowded 
audiences they have drawn together, must have amply rewarded 
Sir G. Smart for his exertions. The ‘‘ Battle Sinfonia” has los 
none of its attractions, nor must we omit to notice Mr, Nichol. 
son's performance on the flute ; his execution is truly astonishing. 

Wednesday, March 6.—Our readers have doubtless heard of cer. 
tain liberties which, it is said, Mr. Braham has lately been taking 
with the seventh Commandment. Caring nothing about Mr. Bn. 
ham or his actions, except as they are connected with his profs. 
sional character, we never should have noticed these rumours, had 
not the subject been brought before the public by the person pria- 
cipally concerned, in a manner equally novel and unexpected. 
Some people, who mind every body's business but their own, bad 
taken it into their heads, that on Mr. Braham’s first performance 
after the aforesaid transaction, he would experience some marks 
of displeasure from the audience ; but nothing of the sort occur- 
ring on his appearance at the Opera-house (March 2), the matter 
was considered as settled, and would soon have been forgotten 2- 
together. The little man, however, was determined that hist: 
lents should not thus be concealed under a bushel, and accordingl 
availing himself of the opportunity afforded by some six or eight 
hisses which were heard this evening, during his performance it 
the Oratorio of ‘‘ Israel in Egypt,” he arose at the conclusion 0! 
the Chorus, Who is like unto thee, O Lord! and, with much cour 
teous action, addressed the spectators in the following well-judge: 
manner :- 


«¢ Ladies and Gentlemen, 


‘<T should fee] very unworthy of the publie favour, which | 
have so long enjoyed, were I to affect to be ignorant of the cause of the dis 
pleasure expressed by a part of the audience. I am now before you as a public 

‘eharacter ; if, in that situation, I have given offence, you have an undoubte! 
right to call for an apology or defence ; but if I have erred as a private indiv' 
dual, the nature of that error cannot with propriety come under your notit’ 
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It will probably be investigated before a Court, constituted to hear both the 
accuser and the accused, and where alone justice can be done. I, therefore, 
only claim from you the privilege which the meanest subject enjoys, that is, 
not to be condemned before I am heard; and, I trust, the result will acquit me 
of any aggravated offence which can merit your displeasure.”’ 


This address was received with a mixture of applause and dis- 
approbation, and the orator sat down, highly delighted, no doubt, 
with the admirable feat he had just achieved. 

Saturday, March 9th. If Mr. Kean’s appearance in London 
had merely given rise to the revival of so many admirable old 


dramas, this circumstance alone would be sufficient to entitle — 


him to the praise of having mainly contributed to prop the de- 
clining honour and dignity of the Stage, and induce us to look 
upon his exertions with a very favourable eye. To the list of 
these re-productions was this evening added Massinger’s ‘* Duke 
of Milan,” slightly altered from the original. We cannot this 
month enter into an examination of the merits of this play, and 
can scarcely spare room for a few brief remarks on the manner in 
which it was performed. Sforza, the hero of the piece, was, of 
course, plaved by Kean. We know the public judgment is 
against us, but we own we much prefer his performance of this 
part to that of Overreach. The varied passions which agitate 
this doating Prince were severally pourtrayed with admirable 
Judgment and fidelity. It was not with this as with some other 
parts, whereonly occasional flashes of excellence are seen, but 
it was throughout an equable uniform delineation of character; nor 
was he less successful while addressing the Emperor, on whom 
depend his life and fortune, than while dwelling with enthusias- 
tic fondness on the charms of his Marcelia, or stabbing her to 
the heart in all the wild delirium of jealousy and rage. This is 
as it should be. We hate that fondness for what is termed points 
in acting, which pervades the frequenters of the theatre, and to 
produce which all the power of the actor is wasted upon particu- 
lar passages, while the remainder of the character is slurred over 
with vile neglect. | 

Mrs. Bartley as Marcelia, the chaste, the virtuous Marcelia, 
appeared to have chosen for her model one of those delicate 
hymphs who frequent a certain spot on the banks of the Thames, 
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not an hundred miles below London Bridge. Feeling as we qo 
that the holy estate of matrimony ought to be promoted and ep. 
couraged in every possible manner, we must express our deep re. 
gret at these proceedings of Mrs. Bartley ; many a Bachelor in the 
house, - whilst listening to her shrewish upbraidings and revilings, 
must have hugged himself when he reflected on his state of celj. 
bacy, and felt strengthened in his resolution to continue in it, 
It is vile injustice towards Mr. Kean, that he should have no 
better support in the characters he performs ; surely it must have 
been one of the wildest freaks of fortune, which elevated Mrs, 
Bartley to the rank she holds on a metropolitan stage. The com. 
pany at this house is miserably incomplete, for want of an actress 
capable of sustaining the leading characters in tragedy.  Francisw 
is the only remaining part of any importance, but his representa. 


tive, Mr. Rae, afforded us little satisfaction ; there was far too much 
of mouthing and noise. The play has been well brought out, and 
displays some pretty scenes, but only one which is perfectly new; 
a beautiful view of the Cathedral at Milan. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 


Monday, February 19.—If the little boys and girls of the metro 
polis are not penetrated with the liveliest emotions of gratitude, 
as the Frenchmen say, for all the pains which Mr. Harris takes to 
entertain them, they are the most unthankful, good-for-nothing 
set of beings on the face of the earth. The Christmas Pantomime 
growing: old, and custom having somewhat “ staled its infinite 
variety,” a modern antique was produced this evening, bearing the 
following title; ‘ Harzzauin’s Oxo, compiled from the first five 
scenes and the last of Harlequin Whittington ; and five from Har- 
lequin and Fortunio,” with the following extraordinary novelties :— 
«¢ An Oyster Duet ; a dance from Mother Goose ; Harlequin’s jump 
into a Quart Bottle ; a celebrated Bull Fight; and a Temple and 
Fireworks. The scenery, &c. having been retouched, so as (0 
have an effect equal to its original brilliancy !!!” 
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Thursday, February 29.—It is a common expression with histo- 
rians, that such and such facts will hardly be believed by posterity, 
and yet these facts are delivered by them as undoubted truths, 
and very often affirmed upon their own knowledge: but what is 
much more astonishing, many of these. very instances which are 
represented as difficult to be credited by future ages, did most pro- 
bably pass as common occurrences at the time when they hap- 





} pened, and might scarcely seem worthy of any notice to the 
generality of the people who were eye-witnesses of the transac- ~ 


tions. How far then may we presume, that those readers who 
may perchance meet with a copy of this work hereafter, will give 
credit to our assertion, when we assure them that on the present 
evening, a French repe-dancer appeared at Covent-Garden The- 
atre. We shall record it merely as a fact of which we were eye- 
witnesses, and take our leave of a subject which must, upon con- 
sideration, be disgusting to the feelings of every admirer of the 
drama. 

Saturday, March 2.—Rowe’s tragedy of the ‘ Fair Penitent ” 
was this evening revived, for the purpose of introducing Miss 
O'Neill in the character of Calista. We shall forbear making any 
comment on a performance which did not give much satisfaction 
to the audience, who probably entertaining no very favourable opi- 
nion of the piece itself, were unwilling to encourage the greatest or- 


» nament of the British stage, in a character which could not reflect 
credit on herself, either in point of delicacy or talent ‘The play _ 


has been performed twice only, and we have no desire to witness a 
repetition of it. 

Friday, March 8.—The Oratorios commenced at this house, with 
a “ Grand Selection from the most favourite Authors.” Madame 
Fodor was announced as having been engaged, but illness, we 
presume, prevented her appearance, although the bills of the even- 
ing did not notice her absence; however, our old favourite Miss 
Stephens, must have fully compensated for the trifling disappoint- 
ment of such, as might have raised their expectations in hopes of 
being entertained with novelty. Braham appeared for the first 
lime this season, and was received with much applause ; but he 
very wisely omitted the specimen of his powers of oratory, with 
Which he favoured the Drury-Lane audience. A Mons. Drouet 
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played a concerto on the flute in a very superior ‘manner, T}j; 
gentleman was announced in the true French style, with al] his 
titles, as the ‘* premiere flute de chapelle du Roi de France.” }, 
is certainly a wonderful player, although it by no means follows, 
that every one who may perchance play the ‘ first fiddle,” mug 
possess the first talent. 

Tuesday, March 12.—A new musical play in three acts, from the 
pen of Mr. Terry, was produced for the first time, under the title 
of ‘* Guy Mannering, or the Gipsey’s Prophecy.” We have seldom. 
seen a more interesting production ; the airs were infinitely Supe: 
rior to the generality of musical pieces, and the dialogue was ¢. 
tremely well written : the novel from which the story is taken, js 
too generally known to require any comment on our part. At 
the falling of the curtain a little disapprobation was manifested, 
owing to some abrupt incidents being introduced in the conclud- 
ing scenes ; these objections have since been obviated, and the 
piece has been received with universal satisfaction. 

Saturday, March 16.—The task of criticising the performances 
at this house is of a very peculiar nature ; an incongruous variety 
obliges us to speak in terms of displeasure and approbation, ab 
most at the same. Scarcely had we condemned the system of in- 
troducing a succession of melo-drames, before an exhibition of 


rope-dancing was presented to our view, and ere we had time to 
a 


recover our surprise at such a degradation of a national theatre, 
a new but most attractive object burst upon our notice ; and here 
let us, in writing the name of O'Neill, offer our sincere congratt- 
tations on the prospect which her superior talents afford, of restor- 
ing the drama to its wonted excellence. To say that this unequal- 
led actress has enrolled herself under the banners of Thalia, 3 
perhaps the greatest compliment we can pay to the versatility of her 
talents. The art of representing a variety of characters opposite 
in their natures, with equal excellence, was ever accounted the fore 
of Garrick ; and the same excellence may now be looked for in 
this favourite daughter of the muses. 

To venture half prepared on such an arduous task, is not the 
practice of Miss O'Neill. A female of her superior judgment 
would never attempt any thing, in which she was not almost col- 
fident of success; and success in her undoubtedly is excellence. 
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The managers of Covent-Garden may hail. this as a glorious oppor- 
tunity for them to redeem their re putation ; ; they may now fear- 
lessly challenge those of the sister-theatre, and like them may drag 





from obscurity an host of long forgotten productions of meritori- 
ous writers. They possess the first actress in the world, and they 
have also an actor who stands unrivalled in the eyes of the public; 
one, whose reputation solely rests upon the basis of his own merit; 
one, who even in secondary characters, visibly eclipses the utmost 
exertions of those, whom interest and self-vanity have placed in a 
more conspicuous situation. We need not search beyond the es- 
tablishment of this theatre, for an example of genius forcing its 
way to excellence, in spite of managerial obstacles. When we 
mention the name of Young to Mr. Harris, let him peruse the fa- 
ble of the cock finding a jewel on his own dunghill, and neglect- 
ing to admire it because he was ignorant of its value. Should this 
observation meet the eye of the gentleman to whom it is addressed, 
he will excuse the harshness of it, in consideration of its justness; 
and as the writer of this, from various circumstances, will in all 
probability, have but few occasions in future to contribute to the 
pages of the ‘‘ Inquisitor,” he is willing, out of pure regard to 
dramatic excellence, to endeavour to do justice to real merit whilst 
he has it in his power; therefore, he would hint to the mana- 
gers, that with such an actor as Mr. Young in the principal male 
characters, and such an actress as Miss O'Neill in the female de- 
partment, they may truly boast of performers who stand unrivalled, 
and whose ‘* perfections challenge sovereignty.” 

Many of our contemporaries, doubtless with a view of displaying 
an affected judgment, have endeavoured to dart their ‘‘ impotent 
Stings,’ (id est, vapid compositions,) at the merits of Miss O'Neill, 
and some have commenced their attack, by opposing the powers 
of Mrs. Siddons to those of the former lady. However, we shall 
how raise a battery in opposition to these gentry, and simply state 
to them, that if Miss O'Neill be not calculated to excel in some 
characters which were suited to the powers of Mrs. Siddons, by 
the same rule, Mrs. Siddons was unequal to others in which Miss 
O'Neill attains the highest excellence. By way of substantiating 
the assertion, we shall state, that it is now twenty-nine years since 
(March 1787) Mrs, Siddons performed the character of Lady Rest- 
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less, in Murphy's comedy of ‘< All in the Wrong,” for the benef & 
of Mr. Kemble, in which, notwithstanding it was considered mep. [7 
ly as an effort of affection for so near a relation, she did not Satisfy . 
either her friends or her admirers. As our office at present is no 
to dwell on Miss O’Neill’s comparative merits, we shall endeavoy 
to say a few words that may do justice to her performance of Lady 
Teazle. 

To attempt to point out those particular passages in comedy, 
which in tragedy serve to illustrate certain beauties of an author | 
and a performer, is a difficult task ; indeed it is almost impossible 
therefore we shall content ourselves with stating, that the Lady 
Teazle of Miss O'Neill is precisely that which Sheridan has pour. 
trayed, in his admirable comedy of the ‘* School for Scandal.” |; 
our readers expect from us any remarks on particular points, we 
must plead total inability to the task ; and simply state, that the 
performance of Miss O'Neill perfectly resembled the comedy itself, 
namely, it is an uniform piece of excellence. We shall content 
ourselves with this single remark thereon, fully persuaded tha 
any addition would place us in the situation of the painter, who, 
in attempting to finish his picture too highly, totally destroyed the 
effect, and rendered the efforts of his labour invisible to the eve of 
the spectator.—The house was crowded in all parts long befor 
the rising of the curtain, and the play was announced for reyeti- 
tion amidst shouts of approbation, and murmurs of applause. 


ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 


*,* Heartily detesting all monopolies, and none more than that 
of the Drama, it may be imagined that we regard with peculiar 
interest the progress of the Theatre erecting on the site of the 
Lyceum. The following account of the ceremony of laying the 
foundation stone should have been inserted last month, but, through 
an oversight, it was omitted: rather, however, than render our f@ 
cord of Dramatic occurrences incomplete by omitting it altogether, 
we give it in our present number, ihough our intelligence is confessedly 
by this time ** somewhat musty.” 
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Saturday, January 20th, 1816.—Although but seven weeks 
have elapsed since the first brick of this theatre was laid, the in- 
dustry of the builders has raised the walls to the height of the 
roof; the roof itself is on the premises, and every thing ready to 
cover in the building in the course of the week. With this cer- 
tainty of its speedy completion, Mr. Arnold fixed on the present 








day for laying the first stone of the auditory part. The ceremony 
took place without much display, nobody but the persons em- 
ployed on the building, and Mr. Arnold’s family and friends being 
present. The foundation-stone and first iron column being sus- 
pended by a triangle, Mrs. Arnold placed the following inscrip- 
tion, engraved on copper, ina cavity of the brick pier built to 
receive it :— : 
Encuitsu Opera House. 
The first Encrish Opera House was established 
for the encouragement of Native Talent, by 
Samugc James ARNOLD, in the year 1809, 
under the immediate patronage of 
His Masesty Kinc Geores THe THIRD; 
And the first stone of the new Theatre was laid 
by his Wife, Matirpa Carotine ARNOLD, on 
the 20th of January, 1816, in the 
Fifty-sixth year of His Masesry’s reign. 

She then deposited in the cavity coins of every description, 
bearing the stamp of that Sovereign, from whose particular pa- 
tronage the EnctisH Opera Housz first derived its existence and 
respectability, and afterwards, assisted by the Architects, having 
spread the mortar, the stone was lowered, and fixed in its des- 
tination. Corn, Wine, and Oil, the produce of our own coun- 
try, were then sprinkled on it, andas the last libation of Wine was 
poured out, the British Standard was hoisted on the top of the 
building, and the voices of the whole assembly joined in giving 


three cheers, which were re-echoed by the crowds in the adjoin- 


ing streets, 


The iron column was then lowered, and guided by Mrs. Arnold 
into its base; then placing her hand on the foundation-stone, she 


thus addressed the Architects, (from whom she had received the . 


Customary deposits, presented by them upon silent testimonials of 
Vor, VIIE. 2H 
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respect to Mr Arnold and his family; the salver on which 1}, 


corn &c. Were brought, being a tribute of esteem from the gen. 
tlemen of the Orchestra of Drury-lane Theatre, and the vase 
which contained the Wine, being a mark of respect from tis 
Academy of Ancient Music to his father, the late Dr. Arnold)— 

** Gentlemen—In laying the foundation-stone of the ENGLISH OPERA Hors: 
I have received from your hands Corn, Wine, and Oil, as types of the ee 
perity of which you have so eloquently expressed your wishes and flattering 
expectations. I trust that the success of the undertaking will Justify your 
hopes ; that the taste, skill, and ingenuity of the Architects may be recone 
in a manner more durable than by the inscription inclosed in this stone; ay 
that ‘you may participate with the founder of this new and patriotic instity. 
tion in that just fame, which I ardently hope will result from the laudabk 
endeavour to cultivate native talent, and advance the school of British Mui: 

<< I conclude with thus wishing you prosperity and honour; and I dou 
not, gentlemen, that hereafter you will feel an honest pride in having cu. 
structed an edifice intended to perpetuate this national undertaking, institu. 
ted under the gracious auspices of our beloved sovereign, KING Grorce tht 
Toirp—GOD bless this building /"’ 

At this instant the silence of the audience was interrupted by 
‘* God save the King,” which rose from the voices of all the wil: 
nesses of the ceremony, and in the chorus of which the worl: 
men joined, Nine more cheers closed the ceremony, aud the |: 
bourers retired to spend the rest of the day in festivity. 


— 


DRAMATIC OBITUARY.—No. 1. 
‘< They have their Exits’ — 


*.* In order to render our work a complete register of évéul 
connected with Dramatic History, it appears advisable that tl 
exits as well as the entrances of performers, &c. should be recorded 
and accordingly we intend in future to notice the former as regular: 
"aa the latter. We now insert No. 1 of our “* Dramatic Obituary, 
sincerely hoping that it may be long erewe are called upon to prt 
pare No. 2. 


Mr. Hugh Sparks, late of Drury, and husband of Mrs. Spark 
of that theatre, died on Sunday, 3rd March, aged 64. Mr. 
Sparks was of Scotch extraction, and intended by his parent: 
for the Church, but, like many others, he preferred the Stage ‘ 
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the Pulpit, and in the year 1769, quitting aaa he joined a 
company of comedians performing at Dundee. With this corps 
he remained some years, and while he was attached td it the com- 
pany visited Denmark and Russia. At Copenhagen they per- 
formed before the King and Queen, and at Petersburgh before 
Catherine the 2nd.. Mr. Sparks was one ‘of the last survivors of 
those who composed this expedition. He afterwards belonged to 
several provincial companies, and was for a long time prompter 
at the Edinburgh Theatre, under the management of Mr. Digges 
and Mr. Jackson. It may be presumed that during this period 
he was also frequently employed as an actor, sincein Mr. Jackson's 
« History of the Scottish Stage” we find his name regularly in- 
serted in all the lists which that gentleman gives of the performers 
who constituted the Edinburgh company during the several sea- 
sons from 1781 to 1792. In 1797 his Wife was engaged at Drury- 
Cs lane Theatre, and made her first appeaaance on the 26th of Oct. 
# as Miss Harlow in the © Old Maid.” Mr. Sparks shortly after, 
e ‘Dec. 5) likewise made his début, at the same theatre, as Gibby, 
in The Wonder,” was favourably received, and remained a 
member of the company till his death. Mr. Sparks, though not 
avery exeellent actor, was always respectable in the performances 
he undertook, and what is far better, was highly admired and 
esteemed! in private life. 

His remains were removed on Sunday, March 10th, from his 
apartments in Tavistock Street, and interred in the burying- 
ground of the New Chapel, Tottenham Court Road. The funeral 
was very respectably attended, and many of the chief performers 
of the Drury-lane Company were present as mourners, 





MINOR THEATRES. 







ROYAL CIRCUS. °* 


This Theatre finally closed on Monday, the 26th Feb. when an 
address was delivered, stating various oppressions to which Mr. 
Jones had been subjected, and amongst others that the ground- 
landlord had peremptorily demanded an increase of the rent, from 
€210 to £4200 per annum. It concluded by stating that, un- 
der these circumstances, he had purchased a piece of ground on 
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the intended road from the Strand Bridge, within a few minute 
walk from the Obelisk, Westminster Bridge, and the Strand, op 
which it was his intention to erect a new Theatre, on the sam 
plan as the Circus, 

We have heard, but we place little confidence in the truth of th 
story, that Rowland Hill has purchased the old premises, which }y 
means to convert into a Chapel, for the convenience of th 
Cantwells and Mawworms of St. George's Fields. 


REGENCY THEATRE. 


Such uniform ill-success has attended the exertions of forme 
managers to render this an attractive place of entertainment, 
that it must have required more than a common stock of courng 
to enable Mr. Beverly to enter upon so desperate an undertaking 
He has, nevertheless, succeeded, and the entertainments, as well 
as the visitors, are far more respectable than we have seen her 
for a long time past. Indeed, his own family alone is a tower of 
strength tohim. A new Ballet called the ‘« Lottery Ticket" ha 
just been produced, which exhibits some very good dancing, pur- 
ticularly that of Mr. White. Several other novelties are in pre 
paration, which we shall notice next month. 


PROVINCIAL DRAMA. 
THEATRE ROYAL, EDINBURGH. 


The manager continues to spare no pains in bringing forwat 
novelties at this theatre. Since my last, the following Londo 
pieces have been represented here—‘‘ Love and Gout,"—“ Pas 
Ten o'Clock, and a Rainy Night,”"—** Magpie or the Maid, - 
¢¢ Brother and Sister,” and ‘«* Donald and Peggy.” 

Monday, Jan. 29.—The melo-drama of the ‘* Magpie or the Maid,’ 
was produced this evening. The scenery is extremely beautifil, 
and the acting superior. Mrs. H.Siddons played Annette in a very 
interesting manner. The Blaisot of Mr. W. Murray is likewise 2 
most natural performance. Mr. Finn played Benjamin, the Je, 
na very humorous style with much success, and Gerard, the Far 
mer, is « character well suited for Mr. Eyre. 

Tuesday, Feb. 6.—** Brother and Sister,” a London piece in three 
acts, was performed for the first time at this theatre. The cha- 
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racters were well sustained ; but it is pe to pass over such 
a piece, without reprobating its utter perversion of the utility of 
dramatic writings. Instead of endeavouring to convey any moral 
edification in his piece, the author of ‘‘ Brother and Sister” seems 
rather anxious to please, by painting slight immoralities in their 
most pleasing form. 

Wednesday, Feb. 14.—Shakspeare’s ‘* «Tw o Gentlemen of Verona” 
was revived at this theatre. The characters were extremely well 
east. In that of Julia there is little scope for the talents of Mrs, 
H. Siddons, but she played it with excellence. The Proteus of Mr. 
Jones, the Valentine of Mr. Putnam, and the Launce and Speed of 
Russell and Murray, were all well performed. The Thurio of Mr. 
Finn had an unpleasing effect, from the unnatural shape into 
which ‘he contrived to, throw his person, but was otherwise well 
performed. Sylvia by Miss Douglas, and Lucetta by Miss Treby, 
also deserve praise. The play went off with applause, although 
from the defects of the-story, and the want of that overwhelming 
interest which characterizes so many of Shakspeare’s pr oductions, 
it must ever fail in meeting with any very ardent reception. 

Thursday, Feb. 22.—A young gentleman made his first appear- 
ance on the’stage at this theatre, as Young Norval, in ‘* Douglas.” 
His performance was altogether unsuccessful. 

Wednesday , Feb.28.—Pocock’s melo-drama of ‘‘ Zembuca; or the 
Net-maker and his Wife,” was brought forward at this theatre. 
The character of Zembuca was extremely well performed by Mr. 
Alexander, an actor of considerable promise. Miss Dyke, a beautiful 
young woman, played Almazaide; as a dancer, this young lady is 
faultless, but her acting requires more energy and spirit. Selim, by 
Mr. Finn, Korac, by Mr. Murray, and Mirza, by Mr. Russell, were 
all well sustained. The scenery of ‘* Zembuca” is glaring and 
shewy : but on the whole, as a grand spectacle, it is certainly in- 
ferior to either “* Blue Beard,” ‘© Aladdin,”’ or ‘‘ The Ninth Sta- 
tue.” and presents even fewer charms as a piece than the ‘* Magpie,” 
with the interesting’ Annette. 

Wednesday, March 13.—Mrs. H. Siddons made her first appear- 
ance in the character of Letitia Hardy, to a crowded bene fit-house, 
and drew raptures of applause. 

A Mr. Swan has been constituted superintendent of the Ballets, 
&c. at this theatre, «« ‘ The Jovial Millers,” ‘‘ The Village Doc- 
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tor,” &c. have been brought forward under his management j) 


proper style. The former is an amusing little pantomim:, with 
an ample share of the ludicrous. 

Mr. John Kemble is to make his first appearance here this sea. 
son, in the character of Penruddock, to-morrow evening; and Mr. 
Mathews is engaged to succeed him during the short vacation of 


Passton Week. 


Edinburgh, March 5th, 1816. 


THEATRICAL AND LITERARY CHIT-CHAT. 


«,* Authors qnd Publishers of Poetical and Dramatic Works, in the press or 
tit preparation, are requested to favour us with notices of the same, which 
wtll be immediately inserted, free of expense. 


Mr. Barron Field, of the Inner Temple, is about to publish a 
small valume, entitled ‘* Shakspeare his own Biographer ;”’ con- 
taining various particulars of the poet’s life, principally collected 
from an examination of his beautiful sonnets. 

‘The Musical Farce called ‘¢ The Signal, or True Satisfaction, 

which was advertised for performance at Drury-lane, at the.com- 
mencement of the present season, and afterwards withdrawn, (tid 
Vol. VII. pp. 240 and 331,) we understand will yet be brought for- 
ward, 
_ Mr. Sharpe has just commenced the publication of the works oi 
a select number of the British Poets, in weekly numbers, at ls. 
each No. embellished with engravings, from designs by Westall. 
The series commences with Thompson's ‘‘ Seasons.” 

Mr. Oxberry, of Drury-lane Theatre, is preparing for the press 
a ** New Speaker,” for the use of schools. This work, we are i- 
formed, will not be merely a selection, but contain much original 
matter. 

There was lately tried before one of the Scotch Courts of Judi- 
cature, a cause of the most extraordinary nature, such, probably, 
as never before occupied the attention of a tribunal in any age oF 
country. ‘The party against whom a verdict was given, has ap- 
pealed from that decision to the House of Lords, and the affair is 
to be taken into consideration this Session, with closed doors. 
Our motive for noticing the circumstance is, to remark upon the 
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proof which the evidence given in Scotland in this cause, affords, 
that the reign of bigotry is by no means so much weakened there, 
as in the more southern parts of the kingdom. One of the par- 
ties concerned is a Miss Woods, niece of a Mr. Woods, formerly 
on the Edinburgh stage, with whom she resided during the early 
part of her life. From the remarkable anxiety which this lady’s 
counsel and witnesses manifested, to prove that she never associ- 
ated with the performers, or appeared much upon the public stage, 
it would seem as if the latter circumstance alone, would in Scot- 
land be received as a sufficient proof of her being an utter stran- 
ger to modesty or decorum, and incapable of being looked upon 
afterwards as a woman of virtue. The following is an extract 
from the ** Evidence,”’ which contains more of a similar nature : 
‘« Miss Woods, one of the respondents, was niece of a Mr. Woods, of the _ 
Edinburgh Theatre. By him she was educated in the strictest principles, and 
was, with the most scrupulous anxiety, guarded from all intercourse with the 


performers of the theatre, and very rarely permitted to visit it even in the most 
correct soctety. 


““ Mr. George Thompson, principal clerk to the Board of Trustees for Manu- 
factures in Scotland, was examined—Depones, that he always thought Miss 
Woods a remarkably modest, well-behaved woman. Depones, that she never 
was an actress, nor upon the stage, except once, when by way of attraction to 
her uncle's friends, she appeared at his benefit, and danced, he thinks with 
another young lady ; and he supposes Miss Woods might then be abont 12 or 
13 years of age. Swears that Miss Woods did not associate with players, as it 
was her uncle's earnest desire, that she should be educated in virtuous prin- 


ciples.” : 
One Benjamin Flowerdew, a provincial actor, as we learn from 
the newspapers, made himself rather conspicuous a short time 
since, in the vicinity of Covent- garden, by spouting most lustily as 
he passed along the streets, and belabouring the crowd which this 
novelty attracted, with a large stick he carried. For these, and 
various other unseemly proceedings, he was taken to Bow-street, 
When it appeared that he fancied he was engaged at Covent-garden 
theatre, and was to make his first appearance, in Hamlet, on the 
following Monday, which so elated him, that he could not refrain 
from committing the outrages complained of. He treated the 
Magistrates with a speech from ‘‘ Hamlet,” and requested them to 
discharge him with a reprimand, but this not exactly coinciding 
With their ideas of propriety, he was committed for want of surcties. 
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, An action was tried in the Court of King’s Bench, .on the 951), 
February, in which one Cashmore, a Jew, was plaintiff, and M; 
Kean defendant. It appeared that, from friendly motives, Mr, k. 
had accepted a bill for Mr. Finch, of the O. P. and P. S. tavern. 
Russel Court, for £100, which Cashmore discounted, taking i 
usurious interest. It was understood that Mr. Kean was not to 
be applied to, but Finch having become a bankrupt, Cashmore 
looked to Mr. K. for the money. The Attorney-General stated, 
that the plaintiff had relied upon the unwillingness of Mr. Kean 
to have his name brought before the public in this case, but un. 
der his (the Attorney-General’s) advice, he was determined to brave 
the consequences, and abide by the integrity of his cause.—Verdic: 
for the Defendant. 

Mr. Sotheby's tragedy of ‘‘ Ivan” is in preparation at Druy- 
lane, and will be produced in the course of a few weeks. It ha 
already been published, but from the number of the author: 
friends and acquaintance had become very scarce. A new edition - 
has just been printed by Murray. Mrs. Knight, the wife ‘of the 
celebrated comedian, is to make her first appearance in this tr- 
gedy ; she succeeded Mrs. Bartley at the York theatre, and, we are 
told, possesses very considerable talent. Her figure and action are 
extremely elegant, and her acquirements, united to these gifts of 
nature, have rendered her an actress of the first order. 

“«¢ Christabel,” a poem by Coleridge, will shortly be published. 
In a note on the “ Siege of Corinth,” Lord Byron speaks of it 
a ‘wild and singularly original and beautiful production.” It 
has been written above fourteen years. 

We admire the Drury-lane managers, but are no friends to theit 
fullies ; amongst these we must reckon the exhibition of a placard 
about the streets, during the last month or two, upon which Sig: 
nor Paulo, the clown in the pantomime, is represented standing 
on his head, in a manner worthy of Astley’s or Sadler's Wells 
This is pitiful. 

Mr. Gifford’s edition of Ben Jonson will speedily appear, in’ 
vols. 8vo. 

Mr. Thomas Little, jun., has a duodecimo volume of poems 10 
the press. | 

Miss Holford will shortly publish a poem, called « Margaret ! 
Anjou.” 
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